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EDITORIAL 


In ApriL 1950 we reviewed together two valuable Introductions 
to the Old Testament, written from two divergent points of view 
—one by Professor Aage Bentzen of Copenhagen and the other 
by Professor F. J. Young of Philadelphia. When Professor 
Bentzen read our review, he sent us some comments on the main 
points of divergence, under the caption “ Biblical Criticism, 
History of Israel, and Old Testament Theology ”. We felt that 
these comments would interest a large number of readers, but that 
they would be more interested still if we invited Professor Young 
to add his observations on the matters at issue. Therefore, with 
Professor Bentzen’s generous and ready consent, we sent his 
paper to Professor Young. Professor Young, with equal 
generosity, welcomed the opportunity thus offered him, and sent 
us his observations under the title “ Christian Faith and the 
‘ Scientific’ Method ”. Professor Bentzen (at Professor Young’s 
request) has seen the manuscript of this paper, but has not 
thought fit to add anything, considering that “‘ the best thing is 
to let the two articles stand side by side and leave it to readers to 
make up their minds”. We are extremely grateful to both 
scholars for making it possible for two such stimulating contri- 
butions to appear together in this number. 

The pleasant and interesting correspondence which this matter 
has involved raises some reflections in our mind. One is that it 
is most gratifying to find scholars of divergent theological out- 
look entering into a discussion of this kind with no vestige of 
odium theologicum. This is a welcome change from days when it 
was all too common to hurl abuse over the theological fence and 
use terms like “ fundamentalist ” and “ higher critic ” as if they 
were a refined sort of swear-word. When we reviewed Professor 
Bentzen’s work last year we remarked that he had “ some hard 
words to say about ‘the confessionalistic theology of repristi- 
nation ’, represented last century by scholars like Hengstenberg 
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and Keil”. But he assures us that these hard words “‘ should not 
be understood as directed against the aims and intentions of those 
men but more against the form of polemic which we often meet 
there. .. . The tone of the Westminster Theological Journal and 
Tue EvancELicaL QuarTERLy is quite different, and in the srue 
sense tolerant. They state their disagreements, but in a fine 
form. The worst thing is not that theologians disagree, but the 
manner in which we disagree ”’. 

We have always known the Westminster Theological Fournal 
to be worthy of the commendation Professor Bentzen gives it 
(our Westminster friends inherit from Warfield and others a fine 
tradition of courtesy without compromise); and we hope our 
own QuarterLy will never prove unworthy of the honour of 
being coupled with it in this—or any other—respect. 

But we find a very live and personal interest in this debate 
for a further reason. When the Editor is not editing Tue 
EVANGELICAL QuarTERLY, he is usually to be found attending to 
his duties as a teacher of Biblical history and literature in a 
secular University. The criteria by which he judges the fitness 
of a contribution to appear in the Quarrerty therefore differ 
considerably from those by which he judges the fitness of a 
University essay to be awarded a respectable mark; although a 
certain standard of competence is requisite in both cases! The 
theological judgments which are indispensable to the one réle 
are excluded from the other. And yet it would be intolerable to 
adopt one attitude to the Bible in editing the Quarrerty and 
quite a different one while teaching it “ non-doctrinally”’ to 
students in the Faculty of Arts. 

In actual practice, there is no such tension between the two 
functions as might be expected. If the Reformed view of the 
Bible is the true one, it will not conflict with the conclusions 
which we reach by the grammatico-historical method. And as a 
matter of experience, it does not. It is no accident that the 
Reformation was so closely bound up with the new grammatico- 
historical study of Scripture. 

We agree with Professor Young, however, that our investi- 
gation must deal seriously with the question of miracle, and refuse 
to evade the challenge which it presents to us. Our own convic- 
tion is that the crucial miracle of Christ’s resurrection, on which 
the apostles staked the truth of Christianity, is the one to be 
placed in the foreground, and to be examined by the canons of 
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historical evidence. Here the evidence is so impressive that it 
has convinced many who have approached the question in a spirit 
of willingness to accept the evidence one way or the other, and 
even some who have approached it in the expectation that the 
evidence, dispassionately evaluated, would expose the baseless- 
ness of the historic Christian belief. They have, in fact, 
arrived by this route at the Christian-theistic position. Of 
course, if a man approaches the question with the dogmatic 
presupposition that miracles do not happen, or that Christ could 
not have risen on the third day, no weight of evidence is likely to 
convince him. 

Or we may take the Old Testament miracle of the burning 
bush which Professor Young adduces. He formulates his 
attitude to this miracle thus: “* Moses believed that the bush 
burned and was not consumed, because such was actually the 
case.” We agree heartily, but we would go further in order to 
find the really crucial point of this narrative. Suggestions may 
be made by way of explaining how exactly the bush was caused 
to burn without being consumed; but they can never be more 
than guesses. Moses himself was not permitted to go near 
enough to gratify his curiosity, and if the only known spectator 
of the phenomenon was unable to master its mystery, it is not 
likely that anyone else will succeed. We remain content with 
the words of the only record of the incident, and accept the fact 
that the bush burned with fire, sec samen consumebatur. 

But the burning bush is not the most important feature of 
this narrative. It appears to have been but a means to an end; it 
attracted Moses’ attention; but when once this end had been 
achieved, then (we read) ‘‘ God called unto him out of the midst 
of the bush’. And here, in our judgment, is the real point of 
cleavage in men’s approach to the Bible. Did the Creator of 
heaven and earth, the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, 
really speak to Moses in the bush and communicate through 
him to His people Israel His purpose to deliver them by His free 
grace and confirm His covenant with them by His name Jehovah? 
And (we may go on) did that same God, in the fullness of time, 
visit and redeem His people by sending His only-begotten Son 
to inaugurate His new and eternal covenant with them through 
His death and resurrection? Those who answer “ Yes ”’ to these 
questions may differ from each other in a wide variety of details, 
as also may those who answer “‘ No”’; but the great divide lies 
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between those who answer “‘ Yes ” and those who answer “‘ No”, 
It is the former of these two answers that distinguishes ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity rightly so called ” from everything else. 


Our friends in the Free University of Amsterdam have de- 
cided to make their distinctive witness more widely known, and 
to do this by means of a new periodical, the Free University 
Quarterly, described as “‘ A Quarterly for Christian Knowledge 
and Life’. In order to reach a world-public, this periodical will 
speak a world-language, chiefly English. No doubt this means 
that some contributions to learning which might otherwise have 
appeared in THe EvancELicaL QuartTERLy will now be published 
in the Free University Quarterly. But Tue Evanogicar 
Quarter-y wholeheartedly welcomes the appearance of this new- 
comer to Reformed literature. The more widely the Reformed 
faith is broadcast throughout the world, the better it will be for us 
all. The first number, which we have lately received (that for 
November 1950), is by way of a commemoration number on the 
occasion of the seventieth anniversary of the Free University’s 
founding on October 20th, 1880. It is introduced by our good 
friend Professor Aalders, who demitted his office as Rector 
Magnificus in September last, and a few weeks later received the 
title of Professor Emeritus on his retirement from the Chair of 
Old Testament in the Faculty of Theology. Three articles follow: 
“On the scholarly habitus” by J. Waterink, “ The Christian 
and the contemporary problem of the State’ by I. A. Diepen- 
horst, and “Science, Materialism and Christianity” by R. 
Hooykass. News of the University and Book Reviews bring the 
issue to a close. We congratulate the Free University on this 
welcome enterprise, and send the new Quarterly our best wishes. 





BIBLICAL CRITICISM, HISTORY OF ISRAEL, AND 
OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 


Tuer is, I will not say a profound difference, but nevertheless 
a difference between the problems of historical criticism and 
Christian Faith, when the former is applied to the writing of 
Israel’s political history, and when it is used to describe the 
religion of Israel and the religion of the Old Testament. 

When working out the history of Israel, the question of 
credibility must be raised every now and then. When the same 
events are described differently by, e.g., the Chronicler and the 
Books of Kings or by the different traditions in the Pentateuch, 
the stories in the Book of Judges or Samuel; or when prophetic 
texts give representations of historical events or persons, the 
historical critic must choose between the views presented by the 
sources, and his only means are those furnished by the methods 
of historical criticism. If this investigation leads to a probable 
result (complete assurance cannot be reached, as everybody 
knows), he is obliged to reject one or more reports as probably 
incredible. The same is the case when the matter of investi- 
gation is a question of authenticity of authorship, where historical 
examination leads him to doubt or reject a traditional view, e.g. 
a superscription in the Book of Psalms, or when the traditional 
dating of some event is challenged on historical grounds. 

The question of credibility in this field, the history of Israel, 
becomes most acute in the case of reports on miraculous events. 
Again, everybody knows that science has no legitimate claim to 
deny the possibility of miracle, nor the existence of God. But it 
cannot affirm miracle. Miracle lies outside its field of experience, 
which is determined by nature as known to all of us, and its 
aim, when applied in historical research, is to show how every- 
thing happened quite naturally. Therefore historical research 
must dismiss miraculous stories as of no use to describe events of 
history. It cannot deny that they may be true. But it cannot use 
them. It may assume, in many cases, an “ historical nucleus ” 
behind the miraculous ‘“ embellishment ” worked into the story 
by tradition and poetry. But it cannot accept the whole story as 
it stands as credible. It must leave it unused. 
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But when we come to History of Culture and of Religion the 
picture is changed. 

Historical criticism has still its task to fulfil. There may be 
questions of dates and of authors, which must be answered by 
historical criticism here as when the object of research is political 
history. It is also of importance in cultural and religious history 
to be able to date an idea or the influence of one of the great 
personalities of religious history. But here the clash between 
criticism and faith is not so much a clash between criticism and 
faith as between ancient and recent views. That is the case every- 
where, both in the examination of political history and when we 
seek understanding of religious and ethical ideas. 

But the difference between the areas of research lies in the 
question of credibility. History of Religions and Theology of the 
Old Testament have no need of raising the question of credibility. 
Their task is to describe Israel’s faith, the complex of ideas set 
forth in the Old Testament concerning God and Man, of Faith 
and Hope, and of Righteous Living. To this complex belongs 
everything in the Old Testament. The sendency which colours 
the historical reports and makes historical criticism suspect them, 
when used in political and religious political history, is now a 
thing to be understood as a colour in the picture of ideas, formed 
by the faith or, let us say, the religious opinion of a certain author 
or school of thinkers or teachers. The stories of miraculous events 
are not to be dismissed as of no use for research, for they are 
expressions of the religious life, living confessions of the people 
or certain circles within Israel. The story of the bears who 
killed the naughty boys at the command of the prophet Elisha 
is as significant as are the different stories of Creation, or of the 
Flood, or the Crossing of the Red Sea. Credible or not, they are 
extremely useful to understand the religion of Israel, and as such 
they have their place in the picture of the History of Revelation. 

The question of credibility does not concern us as long as we 
only seek to give a description of Israel’s faith, as true to fact as 
possible. It is not raised by scientific research in this field. It 
comes to the foreground only when the description enters the 
field of personal acceptance or rejection by the scientist. When 
the claim of the Bible, to be a vehicle of God’s revelation to all 
men, becomes persoun! * the investigator, or to the common 

* On the necessity of disti between miracle-stories of different, higher or lower 


quality, see the fine exposition - t, Theologie des Alten Toe, II (1935), 
pp. 8 f,, esp. note 5. 
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reader of the Bible—that is, when a story, which according to 
common experience seems incredible, or an idea, which to com- 
mon human experience seems to be incredible (it may be the 
Resurrection of Christ or the announcement of the Remission of 
Sin, in its absolute Christian form)—then the question of credi- 
bility is raised, no longer on the level of historical research, but 
on the level of religious faith. 

And here again the question raised may lead to rejection. 
But now no more on historical grounds. The rejection may be 
caused by unbelief, by despair in view of one’s own sins. And it 
may be caused by wrong notions concerning faith. 

This last item is of importance. Here the problem of credi- 
bility stands out in the religious sphere. We encounter the 
question, What is necessary and what not? Must we believe in 
everything, in the different stories of Creation, and of the Flood, 
and in the story of the bears of Elisha? Must we accept the 
contradictions of Kings and Chronicles’ without questions, and the 
stories which are morally repellent? 

This question is not only a question concerning the Old 
Testament. In other ways it reappears in the case of the whole 
Bible, and it shall not be treated at length here. I only point to 
an important fact, which I should name the se/f-criticism of the 
Bible. 

This self-criticism is carried out in and by the New Testa- 
ment, e.g. in the “‘ But I say unto you. . .” of the Sermon on 
the Mount, in the selection of ideas made by Jesus when working 
out His idea of the Messiah, in Paul’s rejection of the Law as a 
means to salvation. But this self-criticism is also to be met with 
in the Old Testament. When, e.g., we compare the Song of 
Deborah and the Song of the Servant of the Lord in Isa. liii, we 
find first a contrast, rejecting the spirit of the former of the two 
passages, the spirit of revenge, scorn and scoffing at conquered 
enemies. But deeper, behind the words apparently so different 
and contradicting, there is a profound unity. Both poems are— 
in different ways, and it is true, the first of them in a way rejected 
by the other—expressions of the will to be completely and 
absolutely on the side of God, in the service of God. 

The same self-criticism we meet in Hosea’s and Jeremiah’s 
condemnation of the craft of Jacob, and in Hosea’s curse on the 
“* blood-guilt of Jezreel”, approved a hundred years earlier by 
the disciples of Elijah and Elisha. In this self-criticism of the 
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Bible the Revelation of God gives us means in hand to distinguish 
between necessary and unnecessary elements. This is not 
historical criticism. It is that self-criticism which leads to deeper 
knowledge of God. But it is a parallel to that self-correction, 
which is perhaps the most important element in the history of 
scientific work. 


Aact BEnTzEN. 


University of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 





CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE “SCIENTIFIC” 
METHOD! 


Ir was indeed an honour to be asked by the editor of Tue 
EVANGELICAL QuarTERLy to prepare a brief critique of Professor 
Bentzen’s stimulating article. At the outset I should like to 
express my admiration and respect for the challenging work 
which Professor Bentzen has done in the study of the Old 
Testament. To my mind he is one of the most thought-provoking 
writers in this field to-day, and I gladly confess my indebtedness 
to him, even though I have been unable to accept his basic 
presuppositions and attitude towards the Old Testament. 
Perhaps the best way of evaluating Professor Bentzen’s 
article is first of all to set forth briefly the orthodox Christian 
position with respect to the question of methodology and then, 
finally, upon the basis of this position, to make certain comments 
upon the article. A consistently Christian methodology must at 
the outset presuppose the existence of God the Creator of heaven 
and earth. In order, however, to avoid misunderstanding, it is 
necessary to state precisely what such a statement means. The 
God of Christianity is the living and true God, who exists in utter 
independence of His creation. He has need of nothing; rather, 
He is completely sufficient unto Himself, for in all of His attri- 
butes and perfections He is infinite, eternal and unchangeable. 
In the work of creation God did not bring the heaven and 
earth into existence from previously existing material. That 
would have been no true creation at all. Nor are the heaven and 
the earth emanations from the being of God. By creation the 
Christian means that God, by the Word of His power, spake, 
and things which previously had no existence, came into exis- 
tence. The conception is one which our finite minds cannot 
completely grasp. We are creatures, and we cannot thus create. 
God, however, is infinitely exalted above us. He alone can 
create. Indeed, by His act of creation, He is to be distinguished 
from idols and false gods: “‘ For all the gods of the nations are 
idols: but the Lord made the heavens ”’ (Ps. xcvi. 5). 
this pa bers » Prag eee - dong colleague, Dr. Cornelius Van Til, for reading 
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Since, according to Christianity, God is the Creator in this 
high and unique sense, certain conclusions follow. For one 
thing, the heavens and earth, including man, are not creators 
but creatures. All facts, therefore, are created facts, Every 
aspect of life and existence is a created aspect. All created things 
can have their ultimate meaning only in the Creator: “ Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honour and power: for 
thou hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure they are 
and were created’ (Rev. iv. 11). Precisely the same thing 
is taught by the Apostle: “ For of Him, and through Him, 
and to Him, are all things: to whom be glory for ever ” (Rom. 
xi. 36). 

The Christian confession is: ‘‘ I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” Since this utterance of 
the Apostles’ Creed is true, it follows that man the creature can 
never set for himself the goal of exhaustive knowledge or com- 
plete comprehension. And the reason should be perfectly clear. 
The human mind is not an infinite mind; it is finite. It is not a 
mind whose powers are without limit and bounds; it is rather 
one whose powers of comprehension and understanding are 
circumscribed by the fact that it is created. 

Furthermore, in its investigation of the facts, the human mind 
must ever remember that the facts to be investigated are them- 
selves created. In other words, any meaning that can be found 
in the created universe is a derived meaning, which is derived 
from God Himself. God, who alone is the Possessor of absolute 
and ultimate interpretation, has clothed His creation with 
derived interpretation. The facts have meaning, therefore, only 
because God has given them meaning. Whatever meaning there 
is in the facts to be investigated in the created universe is derived 
from God the Creator. The investigator must think God’s 
revealed thoughts after Him. He must seek to discover the 
meaning which God has placed in the facts of the universe. 

To appeal to facts apart from God, as though the facts some- 
how existed by themselves, is at the outset to deny the Christian 
position and to preclude any possibility of arriving at the truth. 
To regard the facts as neutral, when actually they are created 
facts, is to begin one’s investigation with an incorrect pre- 
supposition. Consequently, the result of such investigation can 
only be to lead the investigator further and further from the 
truth. It is this kind of investigation which is often regarded 
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to-day as scientific. In reality, however, since the presuppositions 
with which it begins are wrong, it is not scientific at all. 

It may be well also to stress the fact that upon the basis of the 
Christian position not every hypothesis has relevancy. One or 
two examples should make this clear. If the investigator begins 
his research upon the basis of the supposition that the world is 
eternal, he will never arrive at the truth, for, as a matter of fact, 
the world is not eternal but had its beginning in a creative act of 
God. Or, if an investigator should allow the legitimacy of the 
hypothesis that miracles, such as the resurrection of our Lord, 
were not possible, he would never arrive at the truth, for God has 
told us that He did, as a matter of fact, perform miracles. Only 
those hypotheses may have any theoretical relevancy which are 
consonant with Christian-theistic presuppositions. 

The above is a very brief statement of what we may call the 
Christian-theistic principles of methodology or scientific investi- 
gation. If, however, Christian theism be true, why is it not 
vigorously embraced by all men? The answer has been given to 
us by God Himself: ‘‘ All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God” (Rom. iii. 23). All the effects of sin have been 
evil upon man, and one of these is the darkening of man’s under- 
standing, which theologians would call sin’s noetic effects. Man, 
as a sinner before God, is in basic error in all his thoughts and 
ways. Although the glory of the Creator is magnificently dis- 
played in the theatre of the created universe, man is blind to it. 
The heavens actively proclaim the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment causes to make known that it is God’s handiwork. Sinful 
man, however, misreads the message. He does not behold the 
world as created, nor does he bow down in gratitude and adora- 
tion before the Creator. Rather, he seeks some other explanation 
of the creation. He either regards it as eternal or as somehow 
existing in its own right. He puts the creation in the place of the 
Creator. Moreover, he regards the mind of man as somehow 
ultimate and existing in its own right. He bows down to the 
creature, rather than to the Creator. He exalts man, not God. 

To sinners God has given His Word which tells of what He 
has done to deliver them from the guilt and power of their sins. 
The sinner, however, misunderstands the Bible, just as he mis- 
interprets the created universe. He regards the Bible as the 
product of human minds, and will not accept it as a special, 
divine revelation. The Christian, on the other hand, regards it 
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as God’s Word, not because of any superior powers of intellect 
which he possesses, but only because the Holy Spirit has testified 
to the sinner’s spirit that the Scriptures are divine. 

When, therefore, Professor Bentzen argues that the only 
means at the disposal of the investigator are those of historical 
criticism, we are unable to-agree. The first tool which every 
scholar must employ is the presupposition of the truth of 
Christian-theism. Unless he does this, he has at the very begin- 
ning placed a wrong interpretation both upon the nature of his 
own mind and also upon the nature of the created universe. 
Hence, he is bound to arrive at wrong conclusions. Upon the 
basis of Christian-theism the investigator may employ all his 
talents and all the available stores of the created world for the 
glory of the Creator. If, in the study of certain questions, as, for 
example, that of the identity of the author of Ecclesiastes, the 
scholar may not come to final conclusions, it is only because all 
the facts are not known to him. In dealing with questions such 
as this, the investigator must do the best he can, providing that 
he does not violate the basic presuppositions of Christianity.’ 
To put it in slightly different terms, the investigator must be a 
Christian in his study or laboratory, just as much as in his 
worship of God upon the Sabbath. 

Furthermore, we cannot agree that the accounts of miracles 
must be left unused or that they are outside the realm or limits of 
scientific investigation. By what authority may one lay down such 
a condition? Let us consider the case of the resurrection of 
Christ. Suppose that the resurrection did actually take place, 
just as the Scripture relates. Suppose, in other words, a real 
miracle did occur. If our “ scientific” method of investigation 
leads to the conclusion that Jesus did not rise, or if it declares 
itself unable to deal with the question, then we must ask, “ Is 
there not something the matter with our ‘ scientific’ method?” 
To be more specific. We begin to investigate the belief of the 
early Church, and we adopt the “ scientific” method. Since we 


1 Since the conservative critic believes, upon the basis of the Bible’s testimony to itself 
and 7 oe of the inward testimony of God, the Holy Spirit, that the Bible is the 
Word of God, he will not admit the presence of error in the express teaching of Scripture. 
It may seem, therefore, that at times he glosses over or minimises the difficulty in con- 
nection with the solution of certain problems. However, rather than declare the Scripture 
to be in error, he would withhold judgment, believing that he does not have all the facts at 
hand. ‘The case of Darius the Mede will serve an an example. If we are to act in con- 
sistency with the Christian-theistic pee. we shall reserve judgment as to the identity 
of Darius. We do not know enough positively to declare that he is unhistorical. On the 
other hand, we do not know enough to make any positive identification. 
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have already decided that miracles are not now our concern we 
arrive at the conclusion that the disciples thought that Jesus had 
risen from the dead. This conclusion, however, is not satis- 
factory. Was this belief of the early disciples mistaken or not? 
Our investigation has not even gone to the heart of the matter. 
We have begun with incorrect presuppositions; we end with 
incorrect conclusions. If Christian-theism is true, then investi- 
gation must deal with the question of miracle; indeed, miracle 
can have meaning only upon the basis of the truth of Christianity. 

In scientific investigation of the history of Israel, Professor 
Bentzen would raise the question of credibility. Well and good, 
but one point should be stressed. Who is to judge as to what is 
credible and what is not? In other words, it is only upon the 
basis of Christian-theism that there can be credibility. A non- 
theistic philosophy, since it must needs regard the creation as 
ultimate, and hence is basically in error, cannot give any true 
meaning to the term “ credibility ”. The principle of credibility 
can only have meaning upon Christian-theistic presuppositions. 
Hence, only upon such presuppositions can it be applied in the 
study of the history of Israel or in any other study. To admit the 
legitimacy of any other presupposition is to admit the falsity of 
true theism. We agree therefore in the application of the 
question of credibility, but we cannot grant that any true mean- 
ing can be given to the principle apart from the meaning which 
the self-conscious and self-subsistent God gives to it. 

In a study of the culture and religion of Israel, Professor 
Bentzen believes that the question of credibility need not be 
raised. In this field, he maintains, the investigator’s task is to 
describe, not to pass judgment. Miracles are useful here, because 
they enable one to see the better what ancient Israel believed. We 
believe, however, that even in this field the question of credibility 
must be raised. Indeed, it cannot be evaded. We set out to 
describe the religion of Israel, and what do we find? We find, 
for example, that the Pentateuch claims that a bush burned and 
yet was not consumed. We then proceed to describe the belief of 
the men of ancient Israel. ‘‘ They believed,” we say, “ that a 
bush burned, yet was not consumed.” But is our task completed 
with such a description? By no means. Were the Israelites mis- 
taken in this belief? Was their religion a religion that was true 
or not? We have not described the religion of Israel until we 
have described it as fully as possible. Was Israel’s belief founded 
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upon fact? It is only upon the presuppositions of Christian-theism 
that we can answer this question. And so, when in harmony with 
the basic presuppositions of Christianity, a Christian describes 
this particular episode in the religion of Israel, he will say: 
‘“* Moses believed that the bush burned and was not consumed, 
because such was actually the case.” The religion of Israel, in 
other words, was a true religion, a revelation from the Creator of 
heaven and earth. 

Finally, the question of credibility must surely be raised when 
we come to the matter of personal reaction. But it can only be 
intelligently raised upon the foundation or background of 
Christian theism. Professor Bentzen offers a standard that may 
be employed in this matter. It is a standard that he names 
“* the self-criticism of the Bible”. Examples of it are found in 
Christ’s “‘ But I say unto you . . .” of the Sermon on the 
Mount, or in Paul’s rejection of the Law as a means of salvation. 
What, however, is the basis of our acceptance of such a standard? 
Why should we necessarily accept the “‘ But I say unto you. . .” 
of the Sermon on the Mount as over against the Mosaic Law? 
Why should we follow Paul in the means of salvation rather than 
the works of the Law? What ultimate standard have we to tell 
us that the spirit displayed by the Servant of Isaiah liii is to be 
preferred to that displayed in the Song of Deborah (granting for 
the sake of the argument that there really is an essential dif- 
ference)? Why, to get down to bedrock, should we have any 
desire to “‘ be completely and absolutely on the side of God, in 
the service of God ”’? 

If we are really to obtain satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions; if we are really to deal with the question of credibility, we 
must go deeper than this. We can find help only if we un- 
reservedly accept the position of historic Christianity and become 
theists in the fullest sense of the word. The standard of the 
“* self-criticism of the Bible”’ can only have meaning if based upon 
the Christian-theistic position. Did God create man? Did the 
death of Jesus Christ atone for my sins? Did Jesus Christ rise 
from the dead? Is His resurrection an historical fact, or is it not? 
These are questions which must be answered. Upon the foun- 
dation of the Christian-theistic position, they may be answered, 
and they may be answered correctly. Upon any other basis, they 
cannot be answered. The standard of “‘ se/f-criticism of the Bible”, 
as set forth in the learned article which we are now engaged in 
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considering, will not answer these questions. To answer them 
we need an authority that is omniscient. And such an authority 
is to be found in the God of Scripture alone. It is to His voice 
that we must listen, not only in considefing these questions, but 
in considering all other questions also. The only standard of 
credibility is the revelation of God Himself which we call the 
Holy Scriptures. When these tell us that Christ did arise, it is 
as though we hear the very words pronounced by God Himself, 
for these words are indeed His. And we need no longer doubt: 
“* Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits 
of them that sleep ” (1 Cor. xv. 20). The Christian believes this 
fact, because God has told him that it is true. 

In adopting the position outlined above, we realise that we 
are Cutting ourselves off from the main stream of Old Testament 
research to-day. We do not adopt the position of Christian- 
theism because of tradition. We adopt it because we believe that 
it is the only possible explanation ofife and reality. All contrary 
presuppositions lead to intellectual chaos and suicide. It is our 
profound conviction that contemporary Old Testament investi- 
gation is largely under the influence of a Kantian epistemology 
which in its very nature cannot lead to Christian faith. We pray 
that God will send His Holy Spirit to convict the learned and 
gifted investigators of our day that only a consistently Christian 
method of research will really advance the cause of Biblical 
studies. Thomas Aquinas remarked that theology “ was taught 
by God, it teaches God, it leads to God”. We would go further 
and say of all creation that it is taught of God, teaches God and 
leads to God. Unless this is also true of our methods of investi- 
gation, we have not found the way. 

Epwarp J. Younce. 
Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 





RICHARD BAXTER AND THE OECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


Ricuarp Baxrer’s gifts and interests were so varied that no 
matter from what angle he be approached his life will reveal 
some constructive and inspiring food for thought. In order to 
understand the bearing of his attitude to Christian Unity on the 
present-day Oecumenical movement, however, it is particularly 
necessary to review, briefly, his life and work. So we will con- 
sider, first, Richard Baxter, the man himself; then his efforts for 
Christian Unity in 1660; thirdly, his plan for Unity; and, finally, 
the relevance of his ideas to the modern movement for Christian 


Unity. 
I 


The office of “‘ Lecturer”, which Baxter held at St. Mary’s 
Church, Kidderminster, the scene of his remarkable ministry 
from 1647 to 1660, takes us straightway into the historic back- 
ground which we must first consider. The process of break-up 
in the Church of England, in which Baxter intervened at the 
most critical moment, had its beginnings in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Under her shrewd and calculating rule the 
‘* Puritan ” party, as it was called, found itself seriously restricted 
insofar as it strove to achieve its aim of a “‘ reformed ”’ Reformed 
Church. Only a minority of the Puritans took the path of com- 
plete separation from the national Church; the remainder strove 
by indirect methods to spread their point of view, no doubt 
hoping for a day when a different ruler would make direct action 
more possible. One of their methods was the appointment of 
“‘ Lecturers”; these men did not perform the duties of the 
ordinary parish incumbent, but had the duty of preaching or 
lecturing upon the Bible at times other than those of the usual 
services. Their upkeep was provided by the offerings of the 
congregation, or by a rich patron. This arrangement served a 
double purpose, in that it provided pulpits for preachers who 
would otherwise have been unlikely to secure a living; and it 
enabled such preachers to skirt round some of the problems of 
Church order about which incumbents were allowed no liberty of 
action. 
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Through such arrangements, and through a stream of litera- 
ture, the Puritans, still a party within the Church of England, 
made their views widely known. The House of Commons was 
their political stronghold, whilst the High Church party, quite 
naturally, became more and more closely allied with the king and 
his cause. Thus the gulf between the two parties widened, with 
the various Independent sects skirmishing on the fringes of the 
main battle, and adding confusion to the general scene. 

Under Cromwell, the Church of England passed through a 
peculiar phase. His ecclesiastical policy was, in practice if not in 
theory, one of toleration, except towards the extreme High 
Churchmen. (Richard Baxter accused him of trying deliberatety 
to persuade each of the several parties that he was for them!) 
Raxter tells us that Cromwell had the good sense not to seek out 
and persecute the ministers and others who did not consent to 
his government; speaking generally, it is true to say that he let 
men live quietly, without forcing them to take oaths of fidelity, 
except when they wished to enter Parliament. But he left his 
mark in one special connection. He appointed a committee of 
ministers, called ‘‘ Triers ’’, which sat at Whitehall, and examined 
and approved all candidates for the ministry of the Church. If 
the committee could not deal with a specific case itself, it referred 
it to a local committee of ministers in the county concerned. The 
net result of all this was, in Baxter’s words: 


They did abundance of good to the Church . . . though they were somewhat 
partial to the Independents, Separatists, Fifth Monarchy men, and Anabaptists, 
and against the Prelatists and Arminians, yet so great was the benefit above the 
hurt which they brought to the Church, that many thousands of souls blessed God 
for the faithful ministers whom they let in, and grieved when the Prelatists after- 
ward cast them out again... 


Baxter himself did not regard the authority of the “ Triers ”’ as 
lawful, and had as little to do with them as possible. But he was 
none the less engaged in his own private campaign for the unifying 
and purifying of the Church. He had taken the lead in the forming 
of the ‘‘ Worcestershire Association ’’’; in this about half the 
ministers in that county were joined together. Its articles included 
a profession of faith subscribed to by the ministers and the 
Church members. The purpose of these articles was to establish 
an agreed system of Church discipline, and to provide for con- 
sultation between the ministers. The terms of the agreement 
were made wide enough to allow the High Church party, 
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the Presbyterians, and the Independents to join in. Similar 
associations were formed in eight or nine other counties, and 
Baxter was in touch with them by correspondence. 

Thus he was a nationally known personality, and had also 
the advantage of not being definitely linked with any one party. 
He was called a Presbyterian by many, but himself denied that 
he wholly agreed with the presbyterian system. His own esti- 
mate of the situation in those critical years is worth repeating: 

God did so wonderfully bless the labours of His unanimous faithful ministers 
that, had it not been for the faction of the Prelatists on one side that drew men off, 
and the factions of giddy and turbulent sectaries on the other side . . . England 
had been like, in a quarter of an age, to have become a land of saints and a pattern 
of holiness to all the world, and the unmatchable paradise of the earth. Never 
were such fair opportunities to sanctify a nation lost and trodden underfoot as 
have been in this land of late. Woe be to them that were causes of it! 

If it be thought that the vision thus described is over- 
optimistic, it should be remembered that it was based upon his 
own remarkable experiences at Kidderminster. There, Baxter 
preached in the Parish Church every Sunday morning, and held 
something in the nature of a discussion group on Thursday 
evenings. Two days a week were spent by him and his assistant 
in visiting and catechising in the homes of members of the 
church. Fourteen families were dealt with in this way each 
week. In addition to this, Baxter spent the greater part of each 
day in writing, and complained that this, together with family 
duties, other visitation, correspondence and prayer left him very 
little time for study—“ the greatest personal affliction ”’ of all his 
life! 

He was himself in a permanent state of ill-health, “ being 
seldom an hour free from pain ’’; more than once he declares his 
life to have been spared as a result of the fasting and prayers of 
his neighbours. He lived in a few poorly-furnished rooms at the 
top of a tumble-down building, and was once nearly brained, he 
tells us, when some shelving collapsed, and part of his library, 
including all Augustine’s works, fell on him! His amazing 
output of work suggests that the best way of guaranteeing that 
one’s life is occupied to the full is to believe that death awaits 
you on every morrow. The result of his labours in Kidder- 
minster was spectacular; the life of the town was transformed 
until Kidderminster became a by-word for godliness and sobriety. 
When he left, there were some streets in which you would find 
that every house on one side, and most on the other, was occupied 
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by a family which not only professed godliness, but, being subject 
to Mr. Baxter’s searching discipline, must have given clear 
evidence of a truly Christian experience. Yet when he first went 
there, there was only about one family in a street which wor- 
shipped God and called on His name. Kidderminster in Baxter’s 
time represents the nearest thing to an “ organised ” revival that 
I have read of. And it is profitable to reflect on the fact that it 
followed faithful preaching, diligent pastoral work, and the strict 
enforcement of church discipline on those who joined themselves 
to the Church. 

Furthermore, Richard Baxter demonstrated at Kidderminster 
that a practical unity of all Christians within the national church 
was possible. Allowance must be made for his persuasive elo- 
quence, but we know that the disturbing and disrupting ideas 
which were surging through the nation as a whole did not by- 
pass Kidderminster. The Quakers, for instance, shouted against 
Baxter in the streets, and interrupted his services. Yet he could 
write: 

Our unity and concord was a great advantage to us, and our freedom from 
those sects and heresies which many other places were infected with . . . we were 


all of one mind, of one mouth and way. Not a Separatist, Anabaptist, Antinomian 
etc. in the town... ! 


Significantly enough, he adds: 


And the exercise of church discipline was no small furtherance of the people’s 
good; for I found plainly that without it I could not have kept the religious sort 
from separations and divisions. 


Il 


The foregoing gives some idea of the background out of 
which Richard Baxter emerged in 1660 to take a leading part in 
the discussions on church polity which followed the restoration 
of Charles II. Baxter arrived in London on April 13th, 1660, 
and immediately made contact with two members of the exiled 
Charles’s circle of supporters—the Earl of Lauderdale, and Sir 
William Morrice, later Secretary of State. The Earl of Lauder- 
dale had been corresponding for some time with Baxter, privately 
endeavouring to reassure him concerning the character and 
spirituality of Charles. 

Soon after Baxter’s arrival in London, the newly elected 
Parliament appointed a day of fasting and prayer, at which Mr. 
Calamy, Dr. Gauden, and Baxter himself were invited to preach. 
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The burden of Baxter’s message was that “ it was easy for moder- 
ate men to come to a fair agreement [i.e. on Christian unity], and 
that the late revered Primate of Ireland [Archbishop Usher] and 
myself had agreed within half an hour.” 

This last sentence refers to a meeting which Baxter had with 
the Archbishop, and to which he refers on a number of occasions. 
It occurred during one of Baxter’s earlier visits to London; the 
two men had apparently quickly agreed on principles, including 
the critical question of the true nature of Episcopacy. It was soon 
to be revealed, however, that Archbishop Usher’s viewpoint was 
not that of other leaders of the national church. 

The day following the services at St. Margaret’s, Parliament 
voted home the king, Charles II. Some Presbyterian ministers, 
friends of Baxter, went to meet him in Holland as he prepared to 
return home. Baxter, in the meantime, found that his reference 
to an agreement with Archbishop Usher had aroused a great 
deal of interest. Many moderate episcopal ministers went to 
him to enquire what the terms of agreement were, and Baxter 
tells how they agreed easily among themselves in private, as if 
almost all their differences were at an end. Concord in the 
church was being everywhere discussed. 

The current optimism was further increased by the appoint- 
ment of some ten of the Presbyterians, including Baxter, as chap- 
lains to the king. 

The next move came through two of the Presbyterian Lords 
who held office at Court, and who arranged a meeting between 
the king and some leading Presbyterian ministers, once more 
including Richard Baxter. It was typical of Baxter’s courage 
and forthrightness that he should point out to Charles how well 
Cromwell had arranged the matter of supplying ministers for 
the national Church, and how foolish Charles would be if he 
undid the good which Cromwell had begun. Baxter also reminded 
the king that he and his friends were speaking, not for the Pres- 
byterian party alone, but for all the king’s religious subjects. All 
the ministers spoke of their desire to see unity in the Church of 
England. The king, in reply, said that he was resolved to bring 
both parties together, and that he would expect both sides to 
make concessions. 

Shortly after, the king asked Baxter and his friends to draw 
up their proposals for church government. They explained that 
they had no authority to speak for any but themselves, but he 
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bade them carry on. They then met daily for about three weeks 
at Zion College, and finally drew up agreed proposals, largely 
echoing the ideas expressed by Archbishop Usher in his pam- 
phlet, 4 Resolution of Episcopacy to the form of Synodical Govern- 
ment, in which he contended that there was no difference between 
the New Testament presbyters and bishops. He viewed bishops 
as permanent “ moderators” in the synods of their brethren, 
“ first among equals”. The Presbyterians also pointed out their 
objections to certain parts of the Prayer Book, to some cere- 
monies used in Divine service, and to the enforcement of a 
liturgy (though they were not opposed to the voluntary use of such). 

The response to this was disappointing; the king expressed 
his pleasure, but the Episcopalian party made no counter- 
proposals, submitting only a paper of bitter arguments against 
the Presbyterian suggestions. 

The king then submitted a Declaration which he proposed to 
make public. Baxter was asked to reply to this for the noncon- 
formist party, but prepared a draft in such forthright language 
that his colleagues persuaded him to soften its tone somewhat. 

Then followed the meeting of both parties, at which the 
Lord Chancellor read the proposed royal “‘ Declaration”’. At 
the very close an additional paragraph was proposed, said to 
result from a petition by the Anabaptists and Independents, 
which said, “‘ Others also shall be permitted to meet for religious 
worship, so be it they do it not to the disturbance of the peace; 
and that no justice of the peace or officer disturb them.” 

It was at once realised by all present that this would give 
liberty to Roman Catholics and to the “ Socinians ’’. But no one 
wanted to be the first to speak against this additional clause— 
and one of Baxter’s friends, knowing him, whispered to him to 
say nothing. A long silence followed, until Richard Baxter, 
afraid that their silence would be taken as consent, spoke up 
against the suggestion; whilst he and his friends desired severity 
against none, he said, they distinguished the tolerable from the 
intolerable. They could not subscribe to the proposal. The 
bishops, who silently agreed with Baxter on this point, had thus 
succeeded in putting the blame for the rejection of liberty for all 
on the shoulders of the Presbyterian party. The king thereupon 
broke up the conference, and a dejected Richard Baxter walked 
out of the meeting, convinced that the proposed Declaration was 
doomed to failure. 
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When the Declaration was published, however, it was found 
that the Presbyterian point of view, especially in regard to the 
status of pastors, had been accommodated. Baxter immediately 
persuaded his friends to accept the new arrangement, and was 
once again in the royal favour. He was pressed to accept a 
bishopric, but eventually refused. 

Then, in 1661, followed the Savoy Conference, at which the 
details of an agreement, based on the king’s declaration, were to 
have been worked out by the two opposing parties. The bishop 
of London began by asking the Presbyterians to state their 
proposals for revising the liturgy. Baxter was commissioned to 
draw up the desirable additions, whilst the others together would 
deal with those parts of the Prayer Book to which they took 
exception. Single-handed, without his library or his papers, and 
within a fortnight, Baxter compiled a new liturgy—a prodigious 
piece of work; his companions had not finished their part by the 
same time, so he turned to and helped them also! 

But this was all wasted labour; the conference dragged on, 
becoming more and more a sounding-board for the expression 
of differing viewpoints rather than a melting-pot for their fusion. 
In the end the conference broke up, without having made any 
progress. And since the prelatical party had the ear of the king, 
the future looked dark for Baxter and his friends. 

Their worst fears were realised with the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity. On St. Bartholomew’s day, 1662, some two thou- 
sand ministers of the national Church, with their families, were 
ejected and silenced. Many suffered severally, and Baxter him- 
self did not escape. In one case he and Dr. Bates had been asked 
to go to pray for the sick wife of a Hatton Garden merchant. 
For some reason they could not keep the appointment, but it 
turned out that two justices of the peace were there, together 
with the sergeant-at-arms, waiting to arrest the two distinguished 
nonconformists for “‘ attending a conventicle ”! For the remain- 
der of his life, Baxter remained a Dissenter, suffering in varying 
degrees under the Clarendon code and after; brought, near the 
close of his life, before the infamous Judge Jeffreys, who said of 
him, “ This is an old rogue, and hath poisoned the world with his 
Kidderminster doctrines . . . an old schismatical knave, a hypo- 
critical villain.” 
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III 


This survey of events in Baxter’s life is a necessary back- 
ground to a consideration of the principles by which his actions 
were governed. Here the prolific pen of Richard Baxter becomes 
in one sense his worst enemy. He wrote so much that it would 
take several years of concentrated study to master the full scope 
of his doctrine. I do not pretend to have given the subject any- 
thing like that degree of study; but have read quite widely in his 
works, and have also sought to take advantage of the several 
sources of distilled “‘ essence of Baxter ”, including Orme, and, 
in recent years, Irvonwy Morgan, whose book on The Noncon- 
formity of Richard Baxter is a very valuable summary of his life 
and teaching. 

First of all, Baxter took care to define and emphasise the 
fact of the already-existing spiritual unity of the Church. At the 
beginning of his book, The Catholic Church Described, he defines a 
true member of the Church Universal in these words; they are 
worth noting carefully, for the context shows them to be Baxter’s 
considered thoughts on this vital point. 


Every man that doth heartily believe in God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
by a faith that worketh by love, is a true Christian. Or, every one that taketh God 
for his only God, that is, his Creator, Lord, Ruler and felicity, or end, and Jesus 
Christ for his only Redeemer, that is, God and man; who hath fulfilled all 
righteousness, and given Himself up to death on the cross in sacrifice for sins, and 
hath purchased and promised us pardon and grace, and everlasting life; and hath 
risen from the dead, ascended into Heaven, where He is Lord of the Church, 
and Intercessor with the Father, Whose laws we must obey, and Who will come 
again at the last to raise and judge the world, the righteous to everlasting life, the 
rest to everlasting punishment. And that taketh the Holy Ghost to his sanctifier, 
and believeth the Scriptures, given by His inspiration, and sealed by His work, to 
be the certain word of God. This man is a true Christian, and a member of the 
Catholic Church; which will be manifested when he adjoineth a holy, sober, and 
righteous life, using all known means and duties, especially baptism at the first, the 
Lord’s Supper afterward, prayer, confession, praise, meditation, and hearing the 
word of God, with a desire to know more, that his obedience may be full; living 
under Christ’s ministers, and in communion of saints, denying himself, mortifying 
the flesh and the world, living in charity and justice to man; he that doth this is a 
true Christian, and shall be saved, and therefore a member of the catholic Church 
as invisible . . . 


In a particularly significant passage a few lines further on, 
he says: 


He that hath all that is contained but in the ancient creed, the Lord’s prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, with baptism and the Lord’s Supper, in his head, 
and heart, and life, is certainly a member of the catholic church. 
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Concerning the scope of the church he is quite clear; he says: 


My next address is to them that are solicitous to know which is the true 
church among all the parties in the world that pretend to it. Silly souls! They 
are hearkening to that party and to that party . . . to find the true universal church 
... You run up and down from room to room to find the house, and ask, Is the 
parlour it? or Is the hall it? or Is the kitchen? or the cookhouse? . . . Is it the 
protestants, the Calvinists, or the Lutherans, the Papists, the Greeks, the Aethio- 
pians, or which is it? Why, it is never any one of these, but altogether that are 
truly Christians . . . why, you doating wretches, it is all Christians in the world, 
of what sort soever, that are truly so, that constitute the catholic church. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Baxter further comments 
that just as some rooms in a house are more desirable than others, 
so between the differing sects there are degrees of superiority, 
some being nearer the ideal than others. But none are to arrogate 
to themselves the exclusive claim to be the church; the preten- 
sions of Rome in this connection met with short shrift from 
Richard Baxter. 

But Baxter does not attempt to solve this problem by merely 
elevating it to the realm of the “ spiritual ”, and refusing to face 
concrete difficulties. He is careful to emphasise through all his 
writings that the master-key which will open all doors is ho/iness. 
In his address to the people, in the book entitled Catholic Unity, 
he puts it thus: 

Still I say, unholiness is the great point of difference, and the dungeon of 
conversion, and puddle, where all the heresies of the world are blended and made 
into a body that is something worse than heresy. When you cry up unity, and cry 
down holiness, you are distracted, and know not what you say. You talk of joining 
us together, and you cast away the glue and solder. You talk of building the 
Church in unity, and you cast away the lime and mortar, the pins and nails, and 
all that should fasten them . . . Do you not yet know the Church’s unity is a unity 
of the Spirit, and of Holiness? 

By “ holiness ’’, it should be explained, Baxter does not mean 
some involved or complicated “ new teaching ”—which, tragi- 
cally enough, we in our day have seen at work as a divisive factor 
in Christian fellowships; he means what we should rather call 
“* godliness ’’—a comprehensive devotion to God and His truth 
based fairly and squarely on the main lines of New Testament 
teaching. Here is his own definition: 


A godly man is one that . . . is converted to unfeigned faith and repentance, 
broken-hearted for his former sin and misery . . . having his heart set upon God 
and everlasting life, and contemning all the pleasures of the flesh and the things of 
this world . . . hating all known sin, and not wilfully living in any; and loving the 
highest degree of holiness, and willing to use the means that God hath appointed 
to destroy the remnants of sin, and bring him nearer to perfection; this is a truly 
godly man... 
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Keeping the need for true sanctification in mind, he states 
quite plainly the desirability of an outward expression of Christian 
unity. Thus, in expounding Romans xiv. 1, he sets down his 
first ‘‘ doctrine ” thus: 

It is the will of God that the unity of the Church should not be laid upon 
indifferent, small, and doubtful points; but that true believers, who differ in such 
things, should notwithstanding have inward charity and outward communion with 
one another, not censuring, nor despising, nor dividing from each other on this 
account. 

If we examine more closely his teaching on this unity, we 
shall find that he makes a careful distinction between the negative 
and the positive—the “things indifferent, small, and doubt- 
ful”, as he calls them, and the things essential. 

For Baxter, the “ things indifferent ” mean things not com- 
manded as duties or forbidden as sins, but left as lawful by the 
Scriptures. 

The “small” things are things “small in comparison of 
greater things ’’—so small that many are saved without them. 

The “ doubtful” things are such points as are certainly 
revealed but more darkly than the greater points, and therefore 
cannot be so clearly known. 

As an example of his attitude on such matters, we may con- 
sider his comments on what was then the vexed question of the 
observance of Christmas. He says: 


‘ 


There are three opinions about these holy days. 

(i) Some think the observance of them a necessary religious duty. (ii) Some 
think the very outward observance to be an intolerable sin. (iii) Some know that 
both these extremes are erroneous, and therefore they take the thing itself to be 
indifferent but as circumstances or accidents may make it good or evil; amd these 
are in the right. 

He points out that Scripture for tolerance (Rom. xiv. 14) is 
clear enough; that historical proof of the observance of these days 
is lacking. He goes on: 

For my part, I dare not judge men for keeping or not keeping such days as 
these... 

What of the positive? Here is a summary of the points on 
which he claimed true “Catholic Unity” could be based 
(characteristically, he added a practical application of each of 
these, which I omit). 

(1) One God, Maker, Preserver, Redeemer. 
(ii) God is man’s only happiness; infinitely wise, good, and 
powerful. 
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(iii) Sin has involved man in the wrath of God, and Christ has 
redeemed us by His blood. 

(iv) The Holy Ghost is the Sanctifier of God’s elect. The new 
birth essential; holiness imperative. 

(v) Holy Scripture is the Word of God, and of infallible truth; 
the rule of faith and life. 

(vi) Reality of heaven’s eternal bliss. 

(vii) Reality of hell’s endless torments. 

(viii) The flesh is our enemy and must be mortified. 

(ix) Sin is a most hateful thing, to be hated and forsaken. 

(x) God’s kingdom is to be sought above all else. 

(xi) It is our duty to hear the word of God, to read and study 
it; and parents should teach it daily in their homes, praying with 
their families regularly. 

If it is asked, ‘‘ But what was the underlying authority for 
Baxter’s statements ?” there can be but one reply. It is already 
referred to in point (v) above, but we should do well to examine 
it more closely. References to this occur in several places in his 
writings, as he is naturally often compelled to refer to the foun- 
dation upon which his system was built. 

We have referred above to Baxter’s attitude to the question 
of observing Christmas Day. Towards the end of his comments 
he says, writing against those who would make its observance 
compulsory : 

For this I have an argument that sustaineth my religion itself—even the 
sufficiency of Holy Scripture. If this be not the law of God, then farewell 
Christianity! If it be His law, it is sufficient in its kind and to its ends . . . [one of 
which is] to determine of all that the universal church in all times after must be 
bound to . . . If Scripture be not a sufficient rule for the universal duties of 
religion, then we are utterly at a loss; and as papacy will first come in, infidelity 
is likely to come next. 

(This was a fair forecast of the consequences of the critical 
undermining of the authority of Scripture—the growth of 
ritualism and rationalism.) 

Baxter deals more particularly with this matter in his Christian 
Ecclesiastics, where he answers the question, ‘‘ How far are the 
Holy Scriptures a law and perfect rule unto us?” After making 
some general points, he goes on: 

It perfectly containeth all the essential and integral parts of the Christian 


religion; so that nothing is . . . directly any part of the Christian religion which is 
not there. 


And: 
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It instituteth the form of His Church universal, which is called His body; and 
also of particular societies for His worship [note this important distinction]; and 
prescribeth them certain duties as the common worship there to be performed. 


Again: 


it is the only law that is made by infallible wisdom, and the only law which is 
faultless. 


Answering the question, ‘“‘ How much of Scripture is neces- 
sary to salvation, to be believed and understood?” Baxter 
comments: 

He that believeth God to be true, and the Scripture to be His word, must 
needs believe all to be true which he believeth to be His word . . . It is not of 
necessity to salvation to believe every book or verse in Scripture to be canonical or 
written by the Spirit of God. 

He refers to questions arising from differences in the MSS. 

Baxter argued, against Dr. Owen, that a man can be saved 
apart from the Bible, referring to, the early Church before it 
possessed the New Testament; but adds, elsewhere, “‘ They that 
are ignorant of the being of Scripture have a great disadvantage 
to their faith.” Clearly he regarded such as exceptional. He uses 
the same expression—“ disadvantage ”—when referring to those 
who accepted the substance of Scripture without its detail 
accuracy. 

Baxter takes the matter one important stage further in answer- 
ing the question, “ Is the Scripture to be tried by the [Holy] 
Spirit, or the Spirit by the Scripture; and which of them is to 
be preferred?” (A question arising out of the teachings of some 
extremist Independent sects.) He answers: 

(i) The Spirit, being God, is infinitely more excellent than the Scriptures, the 
work of God. 

(ii) The operation of the Spirit in the apostles was more excellent than the 
operation of the same Spirit now in us; as producing more excellent effects, and 
more infallible [ones]. 

(iii) Therefore the Holy Scriptures, which were the infallible dictates of the 
Spirit in the apostles, are more perfect than any of our apprehensions which come 


by the same Spirit (which we have not in so great a measure). 
(iv) Wherefore . . . we must try our apprehensions by the Scriptures. 


He adds that the apostles, and not we, are called the “‘ foun- 
dation of the Church ”’. 

In all fairness, however, we must observe that he did not go 
to unprofitable and divisive extremes in his view of Scriptural 
authority. He says that among those who give too much to 
Scripture are they that “‘ feign it to be instead of all grammars, 
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logic, philosophy, and all other arts and sciences . . .”” And, 
‘they that say that the Scriptures are so divine, not only in 
matter, but in method and style, as there is nothing of human 
(inculpable) imperfection or weakness in them’’. And we must 
not omit “‘ those that Jewishly feign a multitude of unproved 
mysteries to lie in the letters, order, numbers, and proper names 
in the Scripture. . .” 

In order to see how this emphasis on a true interpretation of 
Scripture worked out in detail, we may observe some of the 
things which, Baxter held, were not expressly forbidden, and 
which might therefore be permissible (though not enforceable 
as of universal validity). ‘‘ Whether to pray in the same words 
often, or various’; “‘ whether to use words of our own com- 
posing or invention primarily, or of other men’s . . .”’; “‘ to use 
a written or printed form, or neither ’’; to read it from the book, 
or to speak it from memory; “ to baptise in a river, pool, well, or 
font ”’; “‘ whether there shall be any deaconesses in the church ”; 
““ who shall be ordained ministers to preach, baptise, and gather 
churches ”’; ‘‘ whether there shall be any music by instruments 
in the church or house, for the praises of God, and what ”’; “‘ at 
what hour the church shall assemble on the Lord’s days, and 
receive the sacrament ’’; “‘ where the Lord’s table shall stand ”’. 
Altogether he lists some ninety points of this kind, and then 
bursts into a prayer: 

But, O Lord, have compassion on Thy scattered flocks, who are afflicted and 
divided by the imperiousness of those pastors who think it not enough for the 
exercise of their domination to promote all Thine holy laws and canons in all 
these cases . . . but they must make more work than all this cometh to, for them- 
selves and for their flocks, even unto those distractions and dissipations and fierce 


persecutions and contentions, which many hundred years have exercised the 
Greek and Latin churches, and many more throughout the world! 


Perhaps the best way in which we can bring into focus the 
basic principles of Church Unity which he developed from his 
acceptance of Scripture’s supreme authority, is by referring to 
his own repeated statement that the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments provided a ready-made touch- 
stone. It is interesting to see how he viewed the relationship 
between these three. He divided the baptismal covenant into 
three: (i) things true as such—i.e. things to be known and 
believed intellectually; (ii) things good as such—i.e. things to 
be loved, chosen, desired and resolved, by the action of the will; 
(iti) things to be done as such—i.e. matters of practical living, 
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the fruits of our dedication to God. The Creed, he maintained, 
summarised (i); the Lord’s Prayer, (ii); and the Ten Command- 
ments, (iii). In his very beautiful Se/f-analysis, he says: 

The Creed, the Lord’s prayer and the Ten Commandments do find me now 


the most acceptable and plentiful matter for all my meditations . . . And thus 
I observed it was with old Bishop Usher, and with many other men. 


Again, in discussing the means by which the Churches might be 
healed and united, he says: 

That those churches be accounted tolerable [i.e. granted toleration by the 

authorities] who profess all that is in the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and Decalogue 


in particular, and generally all that they shall find to be revealed in the Word of 
God; and hold communion in teaching, prayer, praises and the two sacraments. . . . 


He proposed the same three elements to a conference called by 
Cromwell to offer him guidance on the question of which 
Churches to tolerate, and which to suppress. 

All that we have said above serves to illustrate how he himself 
worked to the famous principle of which he was so fond: “ In 
things necessary—unity; in things indifferent—liberty; in all 
things—charity.” Some of the “things indifferent” I have 
quoted from his own list. The “ necessary ” things included all 
those about which Scripture gives definite teaching; and, in 
addition, Baxter would not allow that anything should be trans- 
ferred from the category “ indifferent ” to that of “ essential ”’. 
It was this, more than anything else, which provoked his break 
with the prelatical party in the Established Church. He would 
not assert that Laudian prelacy was entirely unlawful; but he 
would not submit to a system which declared it to be universal 
and compulsory. He would not have the magistrate (whose 
function was necessary to the Church) forbid the assembly of 
any who conformed to the triple test of Creed, Lord’s Prayer, 
and Decalogue; but it was he who spoke up at the Savoy Con- 
ference when the king wished to declare for liberty for all and 
sundry. “In all things—charity” did not mean, for Richard 
Baxter, “ In all things— indifference to basic and vital principles.” 


IV 


With this more general comment, we may now pass on to 
consider the particular relevance of Richard Baxter to the move- 
ment for Christian Unity which culminated in the 1948 Amster- 
dam Assembly and the formation of the World Council of 
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Churches. What lessons can we learn from Baxter’s teaching and 
experience as we face this new manifestation of the desire for 
Christian Unity? 

First of all, we may note that he would have queried some of 
the assertions of those who tell us that unless the churches unite, 
they cannot possibly hope to impress or win the unbelieving 
world. It is sometimes suggested that the presentation of a 
‘united front” is an essential prelude to any widespread move- 
ment of revival. Baxter’s reply to such suggestions would surely 
be as precise and pointed as it was when he wrote his book, 
Catholic Unity, or: The Only Way to Bring Us All to be of One 
Religion (To be Read by All Who Are Offended at the Differences 
in Religion and are Willing to Do Their Part to Heal Them). This 
book, with its strangely up-to-date title, turns out to be in the 
main a polemic directed against the unconverted! Baxter’s thesis 
is, “‘ Before you begin worrying about the divisions in the 
Church, you must make certain that you have settled the matter 
of the great gulf caused by sin between you and your Maker ”’. 
As an example of his approach, we may take the following 
quotation : 

In this parish where I live, we have not several congregations, nor are we 
divided into such parties as in many other places; but we have the great division: 
some are for heaven, and some are for earth; some love a holy, diligent life, and 
others hate it; some pray in their families and teach them the word and fear of 
God, and some do not . . . ; some hate sin, and make it their daily work to root 


out the relics of it from their hearts and lives; and others love it and will not leave 
it, but hate those that reprove them and endeavour their salvation. 


Then, later: 


We must conclude then that it is the ungodly that are the wilful and ob- 
stinate dividers. They might be united to Christ, and reconciled to God, and they 
will not . . . It is themselves that are the refusers and continue the division, to the 
displeasing of God, and the grief of their friends, and the gratifying of Satan, and 
the perdition of their immortal souls. 


To this “ great gulf ’’ Baxter returns again and again, so that his 
book on Church Unity is really another ‘‘ Call to the Uncon- 
verted’! Men, he sees, will cling stubbornly to sin, no matter 
what manoeuvres take place within the ranks of organised 
religion; an excuse will always be found—and the disunity of the 
churches is but one such excuse. 

And yet it is only fair to point out that he felt the divisions in 
the Church to be a very serious stumbling-block and hindrance 
to the cause of truth. He says in one place: 
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Ask any compassionate Christian, ask any insulting enemy, whether our 
divisions be not our deformity and shame; the lamentations of friends and the 
scorn of enemies . . . Thus also our divisions lamentably hinder the progress of the 
Gospel, and the conversion and salvation of the ungodly world: they think they 
have small encouragement to be of your religion, while your divisions seem to tell 
them that you know not what religion to be of yourselves. 

And again, 

Where hath the Church been destroyed, or religion rooted out, in any nation 
of the earth, but divisions had a principal hand in it? 

Altogether he sets out ten different ways in which disunity 
hinders and weakens the life and progress of the Church, and 
twelve aspects of the sinfulness of those who promote or excuse it. 

Having said the above we might be tempted to add that 
there is no other point at which the record of Richard Baxter’s 
work touches on the modern Oecumenical movement. The 
position is so very different to-day; strong denominations exist 
where in Baxter’s day there were but ill-defined, embryonic, 
tentative groupings. Again, Baxter was concerned solely with 
this country, whereas the Oecumenical movement is world-wide. 
Or again, Baxter’s intolerance—he would not agree to freedom 
of worship for Roman Catholics or Unitarians—obviously cuts 
him off from those latter-day Christian leaders who embrace one 
of these and cast wistful glances at the other. But such a judg- 
ment would be shallow—and, moreover, it would rob us of some 
fruitful ideas which derive directly from Baxter’s work. 

There is little doubt also that Baxter, looking at the modern 
scene, would be tempted to say, “ I told them so!—and zow see 
how the differences which we might have settled have become 
magnified and dispersed to the far corners of the earth; if only 
reason and charity had prevailed in 1660, how much simpler 
would have been the task of those seeking unity in 1950!” How 
he would grieve over the extension of denominational differences 
to every land! But such speculations as “ If only so-and-so. . .” 
do not really help us to handle the concrete situations of the 
modern world, interesting as they may be. 

Of course, it is impossible to declare with certainty, ‘‘ This 
is what Richard Baxter would have said had he been alive 
to-day.” Like us all, Baxter was a child of his own generation, 
moulded and influenced by the mental and spiritual climate of 
his day. Anything we suggest must therefore be put forth with 
some definite qualifications of this kind. However, the following 
are possible ways of learning from Baxter’s experiences: 

Library of the 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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The underlying problem of Church Reunion is that of judg- 
ing how far unity is the supreme thing. Always there is the 
question, How far can concessions be given? And what are the 
essential principles to which we must hold, even at the price of 
perpetuating division? In other words, Which is the greater 
wrong, yielding on a point of principle, or continuing a separation 
from those with whom you disagree? Is disunity a/ways a sin? 

To such a question, Baxter would surely have given as his 
answer an uncompromising “ No!” The man who broke up 
the Savoy Conference by opposing liberty for Roman Catholics 
and Socinians, and who for some time contemplated voluntary 
exile in the American colonies, would hardly be found yielding 
up principles for the sake of compromise. Yet who, knowing his 
character and life, could accuse him of not caring for unity? 
And before anyone concludes that he can quote Richard Baxter 
in support of his own particular sectarianism or isolationism, he 
should study carefully all that Baxter had to say on this important 


subject. 
On particular points I would, very diffidently, offer the 


following suggestions: 

(i) He would hardly have been content with a movement for 
unity which had as its doctrinal basis: ““ We acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour.” When we remember his absolute 
minimum of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, we must confess that the modern equivalent sounds 
disappointingly thin. After all, we must remember that to the 
men of his own day, his “ absolute minimum ”’ was very unsatis- 
factory, and it was charged against him that Roman Catholics 
and Socinians would subscribe to his suggested basis. His reply 
to this brings us to the next point. 

(ii) He would certainly have baulked at the declaration which 
the World Council of Churches adds to its basis of faith: ‘‘ (a) The 
foundation is not a touchstone whereby the faith of the Churches 
can be judged. (6) The World Council does not concern itself 
with the manner in which the Churches will interpret the 
foundation. (c) That it is left to the responsibility of every Church 
to decide whether it will co-operate on this basis.” 

We can be quite dogmatic about Baxter’s attitude on this 
matter; for we note what he said to those who objected that 
Papists and Socinians could subscribe to his threefold basis. 
Here are his own words: 
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I answered them, “So much the better, and so much the fitter it is to be the 
matter of our concord. But if you are afraid of communion with Papists and 
Socinians, it must not be avoided by making a new rule or test of faith that they 
will not subscribe to, or by forcing others to subscribe to more than they can do; 
but by calling them to account whenever in preaching or writing they contradict 
or abuse the truth to which they have subscribed. This is the work of govern- 
ment....” 


This is obviously at the opposite pole to its modern counter- 
part; and Baxter’s view is worthy of careful attention. ‘‘ Establish 
your absolute minimum,” he seems to say, “ with no other 
consideration than that of defining basic Christian truth correctly. 
Accept all who will subscribe to that minimum, and deal with 
offences by disciplinary action.’’ But since Baxter always had in 
mind that the power of princes and of magistrates was the ulti- 
mate sanction, and should enforce order in things spiritual, it is 
difficult to see how this could be worked out to-day, especially in 
“ missionary ” areas. 

(iii) A further point concerns the wistful Romeward glances 
which some leaders of the Oecumenical movement seem to be 
making. So far as Baxter was concerned, the Roman Catholic 
system was corrupt and full of error; individual Catholics, he 
said, might well be true Christians, but the institution as a whole 
was rotten. His view can be summed up in one neat sentence: “ I 
abhor that religion that is less than sixteen hundred years of 
age, and therefore I cannot be a Papist.” 

(iv) But I cannot help feeling that Baxter’s most important 
réle in the present-day movements towards Church Unity would 
be that of a searching, probing critic, who would cut through 
verbiage and declare the real conditions. He would ruthlessly 
expose the false pretensions of some, and would check the over- 
eager enthusiasms of others who would go too far. I can imagine 
him agreeing heartily with this sentence from the official state- 
ment of the Amsterdam Conference: ‘“‘ Our Churches are too 
much dominated by ecclesiastic officialdom, clerical or lay, instead 
of giving vigorous expression to the full rights of the living 
congregation and the sharing of clergy and people in the common 
life in the body of Christ . . . there is no gain in unity unless it 
is unity in truth and holiness.” But he would surely not have 
spoken of the “rights” of the living congregation without 
referring to their duties also! 

And he would hardly have been content with a review of the 
““ Universal Church in God’s Design ” which made no mention 

8 
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at all of discipline in the Church. Nor would he have been 
surprised that the delegates to Amsterdam quickly discovered that 
the great division, underlying most of the other points of differ- 
ence, was that between the traditions known as “‘ Catholic ” and 
“ Protestant ” respectively. He himself eventually had to confess 
defeat before that same wide gulf. 

Probably the best way of bringing this article to a close is to 
summarise his “‘ Directions for the Union and Communion of 
Saints, and the Avoidance of Schism’, contained in chapters 
of his Christian Ecclesiastics. The directions are these: 

(i) ‘“‘ Understand first wherein the unity of Christians and 
churches doth consist ”’—i.e. the covenant relationship between 
the believer and the Lord, with its subordinate relationships 
between individual believers in the local community. 

(ii) ‘“‘ Understand also wherein the communion of churches 
and Christians doth consist; that you may know what it is that 
you must hold to.” This is both “ internal ”’—between the 
believer and Christ—and external—assembling together, and so 
on. Baxter stresses here that communion with other churches is 
not the same thing as subjection to them—a blow at Romish 
pretensions. 

(iii) ‘‘ Understand how far you are bound to communion with 
other Christians, and what division is sin . . .” Baxter lists 
thirteen necessary points of agreement, and ten permissible points 
of difference. He traces out the successive grades of sinful 
division, and at the head of them all he places the Romish atti- 
tude. He mentions that there is a “ pardonable infirmity, con- 
sistent with integrity and the favour of God ” when an individual 
mistakenly, but without bitterness, withdraws from a particular 
church for conscientious reasons. He also details certain cases 
where separation is a duty and not a sin—as where a church 
apostatizes and forsakes the faith, or makes no visible profession 
of faith and holiness. Altogether he lists twenty-one examples of 
such permissible separation. He would hardly accept the 
suggestion made in the new scheme for church union in Ceylon, 
that the fact of separation makes all ministries imperfect and 
limited in authority. 

(iv) ‘“‘ Understand the reasons why Christ so frequently and 
earnestly pressed concord on the Church, and . . . how much 
the Scripture speaketh to this purpose.” He comments, in one 
place, “If all Christians were reduced to a holy concord, it 
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would do more to win the heathen than all other means can do 
without it ”’. 

(v) “ Own not any which is an enemy to love; and pretend 
neither truth nor holiness, nor unity, nor anything against it.” 
“ The decays of love are the Church’s dissolution.” This 
ment he uses against both Roman Catholics and Quakers| 

(vi) “‘ Make nothing necessary to the unity of the Church 

. which God hath not made necessary . 

(vii) “ Pray against the usurpations or intrusions of impious, 
carnal, ambitious, covetous pastors into the churches of Christ.” 

(viii) “‘ In a special manner, take heed of pride.” 

(ix) Beware of narrowness of mind or outlook. 

(x) Do not apply the command, “ Be separate ”’, to the visible 
church as you do to the world. You read of many corruptions in 
the New Testament churches, but no command to separate from 
them. 

(xii) Distinguishes between a minister’s personal faults and 
his ministerial faults. 

(xvi) “‘ Judge not of doctrines and worship by persons, but 
rather of persons by their doctrine and worship.” 

(xxi) “‘ Look more with an eye of charity on what is good in 
others and their worship of God, than with an eye of malice to 
carp at what appeareth evil.” 

(xxii) Take trouble to talk with those from whom you differ; 
do not be content with second-hand opinions of them. 

(xxiii) Keep the church out of “civil” (i.e. political) 
differences. 

And Baxter adds a footnote: ‘‘ Beware lest your very zeal for 
unity provoke further divisions! ”’ 

None of those concerned with the modern movement for 
Church Unity could fail to gain from a careful study of Baxter’s 
ideas and experiences. Here is unique mine of truth—theoretical 
and practical. Baxter stands for all that is best in Evangelical 
Christianity—and not least in his burning passion for the unity 
of all God’s true children by faith in Christ Jesus. 

A. Morcan Deruam. 
London. 





IS THE JEWISH PROBLEM A LEGITIMATE 
CHRISTIAN CONCERN? 


I. THE PROBLEM STATED 


In this examination we are not to deal primarily with the 
problem of anti-Semitism, but with the Jewish problem as a 
whole, and especially those aspects which make it a real Christian 
concern.? 

The question of the legitimacy of the problem has been 
challenged on two grounds. Firstly, by the philosophy of Liberal- 
ism on a humanitarian basis by denying any fundamental differ- 
ences between men. As is well known, the emancipation of the 
Jews was much more the consequence of the ideas of Liberalism 
than that of a changed attitude of the Christian Churches. The 
freedom of emancipation became disastrous, for it brought the 
gifted Jewish people into much closer contact with the surround- 
ing people, giving them an opportunity to penetrate into almost 
every sphere of life. But freedom of intercourse did not prove 
to be the solution to the Jewish problem, but in some way only 
its beginning. Bitter competition and the struggle for existence 
soon helped to release an anti-Semitism which had its roots in 
secular grounds, and which proved to be less controllable and 
more formidable than even the worst outbreaks of persecution 
during the Middle Ages. 

The legitimacy of the Jewish problem has also been denied 
on purely Christian grounds, e.g. on the scriptural basis of 
Galatians iii. 28: ‘“‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.”” But this seems to be a misinter- 
pretation of the fundamental facts of our faith in Christ. This 
verse is indeed one of the greatest treasures of our faith, and one 
which we will never abandon, but it refers to the Hebrew 
Christians and Gentiles in the Church, and not—except in hope 
for the future—those Jews outside the Church, with whom we 
are not yet one in Christ. And even with that restriction, we 
must not forget that although Galatians iii. 28 denies a difference 


2 Anti-Semitism, or better anti-Judaism, is only one of its aspects. It has to be dealt 
with in a greater context, namely, that of the right relationship between Jews and Chris- 
tians as members of two absolute religions who, though having a common basis, emphasise 
different fundamental principles of religion and life. 
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in value, it does not deny a difference of kind and task. For 
example, if Paul writes that there is neither male nor female, he 
obviously does not proclaim the physical or psychical equality of 
both. The right relationship between men and women remained 
a very earnest Christian problem, as did the right relationship 
between Greeks and Hebrews, although they were entirely one 
in Christ. 

The Jewish problem seems, therefore, to exist legitimately, 
even to-day, by virtue of several factors in everyday life. One of 
them, and probably the most important one, consists simply in 
the fact that a non-Christian people has been claiming the 
superior value for its faith whilst living for almost two thousand 
years amongst Christian people and at the same time striving for 
equality in all rights, even in those which were concerned with 
the welfare of non-Jewish people. Another major difficulty 
consists in the fact that the Judaism of to-day shows very different 
features from that in the Old Testamtent and it is therefore, even 
from the point of view of a very sympathetic Christian, not quite 
easy to assign the appropriate place for modern Judaism in his 
thinking. This difficulty becomes most apparent in the correlate 
concerned with the national revival of Judaism, and its attempt 
to see Palestine as its national and spiritual centre, whilst on the 
other hand, the greater part of the Jewish people claim to be 
faithful citizens of the countries in which they live. This double 
loyalty involved in the present state of Judaism is, for the earnest 
Christian, somewhat difficult to understand, and one which 
claims his whole attention and love. A still greater problem is 
created by the fact that there undoubtedly exists a constant 
Jewish criticism of Christianity’s present state. It is only too 
natural then, that Judaism has a tendency to join itself to those 
who find faults in the Christian belief; but it is not easy to find 
the right Christian attitude to Jewish activity of this kind when- 
ever it comes to the fore. 

Finally, Judaism is a very urgent Christian concern because 
of the deplorable evidence that anti-Semitism, at least in part, 
was often fostered by pseudo-Christian arguments. It cannot be 
denied that these arguments, even to-day, have a strong force in 
the sub-conscious of many modern people, and even Christians 
do not seem entirely immune against them. 

It can therefore be concluded, beyond any doubt, that the 
Jewish problem is indeed a genuine Christian concern, and one 
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of the most urgent, perhaps even the most urgent, Christian 
problem of to-day. 


II. PRINCIPLES BEHIND THE FACTS 


It is not the task of this paper to dwell at any length on the 
facts that we have briefly considered. It seems much more 
important to see the problem in its totality and practical conse- 
quences. The first step to such a treatment is to realise that the 
Jewish problem, as it exists amongst us, has always had a twofold 
aspect. The first aspect consists in the impression which we have 
of the Jews, and culminates in the question: ‘“‘ What are the 
reasons for the spiritual state of modern Jews?” The second 
aspect is given by what the Jews necessarily think about us, and 
how they see us from their point of view; this culminates logi- 
cally in the complementary question from the Jewish side: 
“* What are the reasons for the conduct and attitude of Christians 
to-day?” Both questions include not only those who claim to be 
fine Christians and Jews, but Christianity and Jewry as a whole. 
Both aspects together constitute the Jewish problem in so far as 
it is a practical problem of to-day; and it is here that most treat- 


ments of the facts fail, because they neglect one of these legiti- 
mate sides of the problem. 


III]. WHAT ARE THE REASONS FOR THE SPIRITUAL STATE 
OF MODERN JEws? 


The first thing which puzzles anyone who tries to answer this 
question has again a two-fold difficulty. The first comes when an 
attempt is made to define generally who a Jew is. The second, and 
nonetheless perplexing, is to say just what is the nature of the 
Jewish character. The contention that Jews are more easily 
recognisable than described is quite wrong. Only a part’ of the 
Jewish people have the undoubtedly Jewish characteristics. If 
we further remember that there exist black-coloured Jews (in 
Ethiopia), yellow-coloured Jews, as well as those who are blue- 
eyed and blond-haired, and some with typically negroid features, 
the impossibility of defining who is a Jew merely by sight or 
racial characteristics is very obvious. A Jew also cannot be des- 
cribed easily as one who is a member of a zation; and neither can 
we simply classify them as belonging to a re/igious entity; for 
there are Jews who, whilst claiming to be Jews, belong to very 

1 Only a third, according to some scholars. 
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different nationalities, others who claim to be Jews reject the 
Jewish religion either for reasons of unbelief or as Hebrew 
Christians. To be a Jew seems to be, therefore, something 
unique, a category sui generis. We come nearest the truth, 
perhaps, by saying that Jewry is a historical entity, a group of 
people until now, without a common country (only part of the 
Jews recognise Israel as such). A group of people even without 
a common language, without even, in the strictest sense, a com- 
mon religion, bound together, however, by the common tradition 
of one event which once made them a people, i.e. the Exodus 
from Egypt and the Mosaic covenant. The most old-fashioned 
definition, by which the Jews were called the children of the first 
covenant, seems even to-day nearest to the truth, since only 
those who trace themselves back in some way to this covenant, 
and their immediate descendants, can be legitimately called 
Jews. 

The second question, where we have to define the general 
Jewish characteristics, and to derive them not from prejudices 
but from sober observation, is still more difficult; it leads us, 
nevertheless, to the centre of our whole examination. 

I hope I must not dwell at any length on the obvious fact that 
not all Jews are traders or business men, and that an inclination 
to handle money is by no means an inherited feature, but in part 
at least an acquisition in the course of the history of the last two 
thousand years of the dispersion.! It can be shown that once 
restrictions fall down Jews develop all qualities, and that there is 
no job which has not been performed by Jews.’ It is, I think, 
not necessary to mention the important contribution of Jewish 
physicians, scientists, artists, etc., to the general fund of civi- 
lization. Jews have, moreover, also proved to be able agri- 
culturists, and even persistent and hard soldiers if necessity 
arose. It is the same as far as the general character of the Jews 
is concerned. It is impossible to give here a general formula to 
describe their traits by one of the traditional slogans. There 
exist, of course, old-fashioned business types (a consequence 
partly of the century-old restriction from other branches of life) 
but there are also many pure intellectualists amongst them with- 
out any capabilities for practical life, there are mystics and 
pragmatists, very quiet people and some with a permanent 


1 Part of these features developed of course already in the first dispersion. 
* See Arnold Zweig in his book Herkunft und Zukunft, where he gives some statistical 
accounts. 
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inclination to criticism. All these features are incidental, and 
vary as much as amongst other people. 

There are, nevertheless, two characteristics which are present in 
almost every Few, sometimes even in Hebrew Christians: (4) 2 
distinct consciousness of otherness, (b) what I call a constant struggle 
between a Superiority feeling and an Inferiority feeling. 

I believe it is possible to trace back most of the so-called 
Jewish behaviour, as well as that apparent excelling in so many 
branches of life, to both these factors. It is impossible to dwell 
at length on particular instances. We must, on the other hand, 
think out somewhat in more detail, how both the awareness of 
otherness, and the Superiority and Inferiority factors work them- 
selves out in every-day life. 

How are both these typical Fewish characteristics explained? | 
think that we can agree that we touch here the very centre of the 
Jewish problem. These Jewish characteristics have something 
to do with the consciousness of the Election of Israel by God’s 
unconditioned purpose. From our Christian viewpoint we are 
even entitled to say that there is behind the Jewish appearance of 
to-day the mystery of the great goal set before these people, and 
at the same time, the fact of their falling short of this grand goal. 

We can indeed try to trace part of these characteristics to 
mere secular reasons. The fact that the Jews belong to a very old 
nation partially explains their pride. On the other hand, the two 
thousand years of the dispersion amongst the nations which has 
meant being without security, without leadership, homeless, and 
at the same time possessed with a tremendous love for the ancient 
home, explains partially their Inferiority feeling. 

The historical reasons, however, do not entirely explain the 
facts. There is no other group of people which could survive 
under similar circumstances and develop, at the same time, such 
features as the Jews have actually done. Even if we look upon 
the whole question from a merely secular point of view, we have 
to acknowledge that there are deeper reasons for the behaviour 
of the Jews other than the mere national pride of an ancient 
people. We are compelled to trace this extraordinary alertness 
of the Jewish mind, which finds its expression in an ever-active 
competition with its surrounding neighbours in almost every 
sphere of life, to nothing else than what we may call, in psycho- 
logical terms, the ‘‘ Election complex ”’. 

This Election complex is present as a powerful factor even in 
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the unconscious of the religious and anti-religious Jew, and 
explains the often unconscious tendency of almost every Jew to 
excel by superiority. The logical consequence of this actual or 
imagined superiority is one of a frequently hostile reaction of the 
surrounding people. Jews are often helpless before this pheno- 
menon. “ We carry the germ of anti-Semitism with us in our 
rucksack. Anti-Semitism is in proportion to the number of Jews 
living on a square mile. The very fact that we exist is our guilt ”’, 
complained an important leader of Judaism to the Palestine Com- 
mission in 1946. The fact is that Jews, in spite of all attempts to 
avoid it, meet hostility everywhere and this creates, even in such 
a man as Chaim Weitzmann, the consciousness of an almost 
insoluble riddle. This hostility alone explains partly, but not 
entirely, the second mentioned sentiment of Inferiority present 
in so many Jews, contrasting so strangely with that of Superiority. 
This is, however, an explanation only in so far as it emphasises 
and brings to light a latent awareness of the falling short of a high 
calling in which, as we explained, every Jew believes in some form. 

So it seems evident that both contrasting sentiments, In- 
feriority and Superiority feelings, spring out of the same root, 
i.e. the awareness or dim awareness of a specific Election. The 
constant struggle between both sentiments explains also the great 
sensitiveness of Jews, finding its expression often in an easily 
offended pride. On the other hand, this conflict originates 
desperate attempts to escape the vicious circle. It is only too 
obvious that the Assimilation movement, as well as the original 
Zionism, were partly escape movements; and even the rigid 
seclusion of the orthodox Jews can be explained, to a great extent, 
as such. 

It is nevertheless clear that all attempts to escape the Jewish 
fate never entirely succeeded. The Jew is indeed in a pernicious 
circle, and life, for the average Jew at least, is overshadowed by 
the mysterious riddle of his existence. There is no valid answer 
from a mere Jewish point of view except the stubborn faith, held 
by the best in Israel, that God in spite of all has not finally cast 
away His people.* 

It is here that our Christian responsibility begins, for we 
can rightly claim that we know the answer which is still hidden 


1 Chaim Weitzmann, Trial and Error, p. 322, in his notes on the riddle of Palestinian 
administration. 

* See here the most impressive answer of Martin Buber given in 1933 in his dialogue 
with Karl Ludwig Schmidt in Schoeps Fidisch-Christliche Religionsgespraeche, p. 145. 
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from Jewish eyes. We should, nevertheless, give that answer 
only with a heart filled with compassion and sympathy, not as 
ones possessing superior knowledge. ‘‘ Concerning the Gospel 
they are enemies for your sakes, but as touching the election 
they are beloved for the father’s sake.” Also, we, as Christians, 
know something of Election and what it means to miss the mark, 
and therefore we are entitled to say that the deepest reason for 
the present state of Israel is that they have indeed missed the 
mark. And it is the same thing of which the best of Israel have 
at least a dim awareness. 

Even the partial return to Palestine has not entirely wiped 
out the Inferiority feeling. It is true that it has been pushed into 
the background in many of them. The modern Jew knows very 
well that the restoration of Israel implies deeper things than a 
return into a country, and that his present condition has deeper 
reasons than mere external ones. He denies vehemently, however, 
even where he is friendly, that his difficulties have anything to do 
with Jesus Christ, in the sense that a man like Christ could ever 
be the Messiah; and yet, in some way, the Jew knows very well 
that his distress is related somehow to his rejection of Jesus of 


Nazareth. Only he interprets this very differently from what 
we do. To understand this we have to make a turning of one 
hundred and eighty degrees and try to look at Christianity for a 
moment with Jewish eyes. 


IV. WHAT DO WE LOOK LIKE AS SEEN FROM THE JEWISH 
POINT OF VIEW? 


What are the reasons for the present-day conditions of the 
Christians? We must realise that the Jew judges Christianity 
not on the grounds of argument, but according to the attitude 
and conduct of the average Christian to himself. 

There exist obviously many different attitudes amongst 
Christians towards Jews. There are a large number of those who 
are indifferent or disinterested. Such people say, “I am not 
anti-Semitic; but honestly, I don’t really like them!” Then there 
are a small number of those who have an emphatic admiration 
of all that is Jewish. These are outspokenly philo-Semitic. They 
have an enthusiasm for the abilities of the Jews, but they fail to 
notice their shortcomings. But it is a dangerous sympathy’ not 


1 Romans xi. 28f. ‘“‘God’s gifts and calling are without repentance.” 
2 See H. L. Ellison, Anti-Fudaism. 
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based on reality and therefore, if these people are disappointed, 
they pass into the third group who are either anti-Semitic, or at 
least hostile Christians who are more or less blind to the vocation 
of Israel and over-aware of their faults. Very rarely do we find, 
at least in Christian circles, the fourth group of people who have 
of a sober, Christian attitude which is fully aware of the real state 
Israel, and loves the Jews for Christ’s sake, but withoutany illusions. 

Since all four groups of Christians claim that the Christian 
religion is superior to the Jewish faith (they often do this without 
proving it by the true Christian conduct), can we be astonished 
that even highly educated Jews meet us, sometimes very emphati- 
cally, with questions in essence like the following? 

1. If you Christians blame us for having rejected Christ, which you say our 
forefathers did as well, how is it that after preaching the gospel for such a long 
time you bring forth such bad fruits as anti-Semitism, social corruption, and 
cruelty in war and peace, to name only a few? 

“Two thousand years of non-Jewish Christianity have proved that the Jewish 
people did not err”, say modern Jews who, in spite of all the admiration they have 
for Jesus of Nazareth, argue for the Jewish right to reject Christianity. Often 
they also point to Christ’s own saying that “ ye shall know them by their fruits” 
(Matt. vii. 16). 

2. If you claim that true Christians are different, where are they and what 
influence can be ascribed to them? 

3. If you say, “ We are not responsible for what others do in the name of 
Christ, or what our fore-fathers did inthe Middle Ages”’, we must reply : “ Why do 
you blame us for what some Jews are doing now and what our fore-fathers did 
once?” 

4. How can you expect us to accept your religious rules while at the same time 
Christian countries, and even Christians of repute conduct their every-day life 
upon different lines? 

We must remember that the memory of the dreadful perse- 
cutions in the Middle Ages (especially in the time of the 
Crusaders when Jews were deliberately murdered in the name of 
Christ) is always present in the Jewish consciousness, and is 
brought forward in connection with every form of anti-Semitism," 
even the secular anti-Semitism and its dreadful consequences in 
recent times. 

It is not my task to answer here the Jewish arguments, al- 
though we could easily show that the Kingdom of God, coming 
in Christ, is penetrating into a sinful world as a historical process 
and therefore cannot appear in its perfect form until it has 
performed its task in its Knechssgesta/t.* But this is an explana- 
be 1 See Sholem Asch’s One Destiny—An Epistle to the Christians (Son of God and Son of 

tan 


Mieead waneai which belongs to the Church of Christ even as it belongs to its 
Lord. Also, He was counted amongst m evil-doers, though not justly as we are. 
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tion, not a justification of our shortcomings, or the failure of 
Christian conduct in history in all instances. In any case, it is 
no excuse for the completely unchristian attitude of individuals 
who call themselves Christians. 


Vv. CONCLUSION: THE TASK 


When considering, without bias, the Jewish arguments and 
comparing them with our own, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the Jews are equally right in blaming us for having rejected 
Christ in practical life as we are in contending that the deepest 
reason for their disaster lies in their separation from Christ who 
is their Lord as well as ours. The cross of Christ, if it condemns 
at all, condemns both Jews and Christians equally, because not 
the hearer only, but the doer is relevant before God; both can 
find forgiveness if they find the way to the living God in Christ 
as repentant sinners; only in this way can a new and better life be 
created in the individual, and only through the new-born indi- 
vidual can God build up His Kingdom. 

That seems to be so evident for a Christian as to make the 
long way unnecessary. And yet the long way was necessary to 
show clearly that both Christians and Jews suffer in some way 
from the same illness, and therefore one cannot rebuke the other. 
Consequently a genuine Christian attitude towards the Jews is 
only possible when we recognise that the so-called Jewish prob- 
lem is first of all a Christian problem. We cannot approach the 
Jews as such who are guiltless, or as such who see in the Jew 
only the collective symbol of evil, der base Andere (Jung).1 We 
can approach Jews only if we are fully conscious of our great 
responsibilities, and without any feeling of superiority. 

Our attitude can be neither philo-Semitic, nor anti-Semitic, 
nor indifferent, but one full of awareness of the fact that ‘‘ by 
their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them 
to jealousy ” (Rom. xi. 11). It is surely not our task to become 
an obstacle to prevent them from coming to Christ, but rather 
as a challenge. The task before us is indeed not an easy one. 
We have to meet Jewish reproaches against Christianity, as well 
as anti-Semitic aggressiveness. We have also to deal sometimes 
with various Christian complaints against the Jews by bringing 


1 Bruno Berfe ~~ Judaica, April rst 1948 : “ Der bise Andere [the bad neighbour] 
of whom the psyc t Jung oui, as being the shadow which accompanies everyone, 
his own dark si “nie he tries to escape and wants to deny, has been for many centuries 
in the Christian world the collective symbol of the Jew.” 
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them into the Biblical light. It has been said that the Jews living 
amongst us are the most effective touchstones for Christian love. 
That may be true, especially if it so happens that the Jews, in 
connection with others, develop an unwanted influence upon 
weak Christians. It is helpful to remember in such cases that 
this is often due to the imperfection or even apostasy of the 
Christian world than to a deliberate intention on the Jewish side. 
The Christian defence against such influences must be very 
careful to avoid making the Jew a scape-goat, and so to miss the 
real issue. 

Considering all the facts, we have to acknowledge that the 
Jewish problem is both a vital problem of the Christian’s every- 
day life, as well as being a general missionary duty. Only after 
having realised all the implications, and having seen the situation 
on both sides clearly and without illusion, have we the right, and 
yet even more, the holy duty and privilege to preach the Gospel 
also to our lost brethren from Israel—even “‘ to the Jews first ’”! 
They are at our doorsteps, and need our spiritual help and love 
perhaps more than anybody else. The prayer of Paul for Israel 
“that they might be saved ” should become our prayer, and the 


tears of our Lord should become our tears until the day comes 
when they say: “‘ Blessed is he that comes in the name of the 
Lord ” (Matt. xxiii. 39). 


GoTTFRIED FROHWEIN. 
Sanderstead, 
Surrey. 





THE DATE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
LAST SUPPER 


Tuer is an apparent discrepancy between the Synoptic gospels 
and St. John’s gospel in the relation of the Last Supper to the 
Passover; the Synoptists representing the Last Supper as the 
Passover meal, and St. John representing the Last Supper as 
taking place the night before the Passover. An increasing number 
of scholars has been inclining to accept John’s chronology in this 
instance against the Synoptists. Professor Joachim Jeremias, 
however, in the Fournal of Theological Studies for Jan.-April 1949, 
has presented a case for the identity of the Last Supper with the 
Passover, the cumulative effect of which seems to be conclusive. 
He accepts the Synoptic record at face value and he vindicates 
that record. On the other hand, he holds that the Johannine 
chronology is incorrect, and he supports the theory that it arose 
through the comparison of Jesus with the Paschal lamb (as in 
1 Cor. v. 7) leading to the supposition that Jesus’ death coincided 
with the slaying of the Passover lambs. 

It is the purpose of this article to demonstrate, by an 
examination of the phraseology used, that there is no dis- 
crepancy between John and the Synoptists, and that John agrees 
with the Synoptists in representing the Last Supper as the 
Passover. 

First, it must be borne in mind that there is a clear distinction 
in the Old Testament between the Passover and the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, though the ceremonies are closely related. 
The Passover was held on the 14th day of the first month, the 
lamb being killed on the afternoon of that day and eaten the 
same night. The Feast began on the 1 5th day and continued to 
the 21st. The Passover was not a feast,! although it included a 
ritual meal, and was the necessary prelude to the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread. 

In the New Testament the same two ceremonies are ob- 
served, but it is evident that by this time terminology is often 


1 Exodus xxxiv. 25 does indeed s of “the sacrifice of the feast of the passover”. But 
the phrase is unique in the Old Testament and probably means the meal eaten at the 
Passover, i.e. is probably not a technical designation. 
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employed more loosely. This is best illustrated by comparing 
Luke with Mark and Matthew. 

Mark xiv. 1, 4 62 té xdoya xal td S&lvua peta dbo ruégoas. 
There is some ambiguity in this title. It might designate the 
two sections of the whole period 14th-21st Nisan, in which 
16 ndoza was followed by td d4¢vya, or more fully, 4 éogr) tér 
a{vuov. On the other hand, ta dfvya may be an abbreviation, not 
for 4 éoot) tév alduwv, but for al rjuéoa tadv alduwr, which 
included the Passover as well as the Feast (see verse 12). In this 
case Mark means that the days of unleavened bread, of which 
the Passover was the first, were to begin in two days. 

Matthew xxvi. 2, oldate dt peta dd0 rjuéoac td adoxa yivetat, 
xal 6 vidg tod dvOomnov nagadidora sic td ctavowbijva. Matthew 
does not mention té}é{vya. By té adoya he probably means the 
Passover only, during the celebration of which the zagddoaug by 
Judas occurred (see verses 15, 16, 21, 23, etc.). 

Luke xxii. 1, #Hyyilev 62 1} éoptr) tev alduwv 7} Aeyouérn ndoxa. 
Luke has a much looser usage of xdoya. It is not the strict 
Old Testament designation, but what Luke knew to be the 
popular use of the time. Plummer quotes Josephus (4zt. xiv, 
2, 1), xatd tév xaugdy tic tév GLduav ésogric iw pdoxa Agyouer. 
In the Old Testament the Feast of Unleavened Bread (LXX 
i) Eogtn tév aldumv) follows, and is distinct from the Passover, 
and if Luke is here following the Old Testament designation of 
} éogt) taHv GCduwv, then it is clear that ‘‘ Passover ’’ was used to 
describe the Feast as well as the introductory ceremony of 14th 
Nisan. It may be, however, that often no effort was made to 
distinguish between the two ceremonies, and that adoya loosely 
covered the whole period. Josephus even goes so far as to say. 
that the eight-day period was all called 1} é0g91) tav dfvuav (Ant. 
li, 1§, 1, quoted by Plummer). This latter phrase only occurs in 
the New Testament in the reference in Luke which we are 
considering, and it seems likely that he, too, was taking it to 
cover the whole period. As Montefiore says: “‘ Luke confuses 
together the opening ‘ Paschal’ ceremony of the Lamb with the 
festival of Unleavened Bread, much as modern Jews to-day use 
the term ‘ Passover’ to include the two” (The Synoptic Gospels, 
ad loc.). 

Elsewhere Luke refers to the whole period 14th-2 1st Nisan 
as af Hhuéoa tév dlduov (Acts xii. 3; xx. 6) and, largely follow- 
ing Mark xiv. 12, he speaks of 1} #juéoa tév albu 7 Ber veda 
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16 ndoya (Luke xxii. 7). Of course both Passover and Feast were 
“* days of unleavened bread ” (see Deut. xvi. 3), though this is 
not an Old Testament designation. 

As the last quotation from Luke shows, té xdoya could also 
be used in its more exact sense of Passover lamb or Passover meal: 
cf. payety t6 ndoya, Mark xiv. 12 (= Matt. xxvi. 17, Luke xxii. 8); 
Mark xiv. 14 (=Luke xxii. 11); Luke xxii. 15; étouudy td xdoya, 
Mark xiv. 12 (=Matt. xxvi. 19, Luke xxii. 13). But 2oveiv td 
ndoya, Matt. xxvi. 18, is, according to the LXX, the more 
accurate expression.1 Cf. Hebrews xi. 28, xenolnxev td ndoya 
(Mwiionc). This reflects Matthew’s stricter Jewish sense, as does 
also his omission (from Mark xiv. 12) of Ste td adoxya f6voyr, 
presumably as unnecessary for his readers. 

In Luke ii. 41 occur the words énogedorto .. . xat’ Frog... 
ti éogtf tod adoya. The phrase is unique in the Synoptists, 
and in the Old Testament occurs only at Exodus xxxiv. 25 
(vid. supra). There is no reason to suppose that the Passover 
proper was in Luke’s mind. It was to the Feast that all males were 
bound to go, and the addition of tod xdoya is simply a loose 
designation of which Feast it was. But, as in the case of xxii. 1, 
the writer would probably have agreed, if pressed, that the 
expression included the Passover proper. 

Before considering the terminology of John, the two uses of 
éopt) in Mark and Matthew are worthy of note: (1) xata dé 
éootjvy, Mark xv. 6=Matthew xxvii. 15, probably does not 
refer to any particular feast, but simply means “ at feast times ”, 
“as a festival custom’. éogt) has a common, as well as a 
proper, use. (2) m9) é ti éogtij, urmote Extar Odgufos tod Aaoi, 
Mark xiv. 2=Matthew xxvi. 5. é tf éootf carries with it 
the idea of publicity and celebration, and pa) év ti éoorf is 
probably parallel, as Jeremias points out, to Luke’s dteg dzlov 
(xxii. 6). Jeremias says that éogty here, as in Plotinus, Evn., 
6, 6, 12, probably has the well-attested meaning “‘ festal crowd”. 
Be that as it may, one might almost translate é tf éoorf as 
“* amid the festal goings-on ”’. In any case, the Feast, and not the 
Passover, is uppermost in the minds of the chief priests, and on 
this interpretation they carried out their intention, in arresting 
Jesus in the absence of crowd and publicity, and before the Feast 
began. Luke, however, who probably understood % éogt?) rob 
ndoya or % éogt?) ta» dfduwvr to include the Passover, omits ju?) 

1 I owe this point to Professor P. J. Heawood, of Durham. 
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év tf éogt# xta, perhaps because, on his view, the words fell 
to the ground if Jesus was arrested on Passover night. 

When we come to John’s terminology, we notice that he 
uses both adoya and éogtj more frequently than any of the 
Synoptists, and that he does ‘not use td dvya at all. Thus it is 
not surprising that he employs té xdoya absolutely to mean the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread in a somewhat similar fashion to 
Luke and Josephus, although there is nothing to suggest that he 
had the Passover proper in mind as well when using the term. 

In vi. 4 td mdoya is described as % éootr) tav *Iovdalwy, 
and twice we read simply td 2adoya tév “Jovdalwy (ii. 13; xi. 
55), which is the same thing. The Feast primarily is meant. So 
also in xviii. 39, Wa &va dnodtow dyuiv év tH xdoya, with which 
we may compare xatd éogty and its festive aspect in the 
Synoptists. 

Thus John uses té xdoya to mean the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, without any special thought of the Passover proper. But’ 
the term is a definite, if popular, sit#/e. éogtyj, on the other hand, 
is essentially neither a name nor a title, but a function, a social 
event almost. It is not synonymous with té xdoya, nor is it 
simply an abbreviation for Feast of Unleavened Bread or 
any other Feast. As the verbs used with it indicate, éogty is 
something one “ goes to’, and when used on its own, especially 
in adverbial expressions, often contains a suggestion of the 
public, communal aspect of the ceremonies. We have already 
seen something of this in xatd éogtjv and & tH éoptf in the 
Synoptists. It comes out in John in such verses as ii. 23: 
ao dé yw év toic “Iepocodduog év tH xdoya, &v tH éooti, moddoi 
énlotevoay. The distinction between the two phrases is com- 
pletely obscured by the translation of the American R.S.V., 
“at the Passover feast”. The English R.V. maintains a 
distinction with “at the passover, during the feast” (cf. A.V. 
and Douai). But the real force is that Jesus was not only in 
Jerusalem at the Paschal Feast (é 1t@ xdoya), He was there 
publicly (é th éogtf), amid the festivities, or perhaps, amid the 
festal crowd, so that all could see the signs which He did. 

Something of the same force seems to attach to the question 
of the Jews who speculated about Jesus’ further manifestations 
of Himself, John xi. 54-7: 6 odv Inootc obxér nagonola neguendret 
éy toic *Iovdaloic . . . Hw dé éyyd¢ td adoya tH’ lovdalwy xai dvéBnoav 
noddoi ... 200d tod ndoya... xal Eleyov ... tl doxet Suiv; Ste od pr) 

9 
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£A9n elc thw éootiv. The context gives the reason for their-appre- 
hensions, namely the order of the Pharisees and priests that Jesus’ 
whereabouts should be disclosed if known. Thus the tone of the 
question, and the contrast with odxét nagenolg shows that els 
ti éogtiy carries the suggestion “ into the open ”—* Will he 
show himself openly? ” 

éogty is also used with the Feast proper in mind in xii. 20: 
qoay dé tiweo “EdAnves éx trav dvaBawdrtwv Wa noooxvviowow éy ti 
éogt#j. As Gentiles they would not be permitted to be present at 
the Passover sacrifices anyhow (see Hoskyns and Davey, ad loc.), 
nor, presumably, to partake of the Passover meal. But they could 
worship at the Feast. 

Again in xiii. 29: dydgacov dv yoelavy Exouev ei¢ tiv éogriy, 
the Feast is meant, not the Passover. Never in the New 
Testament does éoort refer to the Passover as distinct from 
the Feast, though occasionally, in very general expressions, 
it may include both. But if it refers to one or the other, as here, 
it must be to the Feast. The verse, then, is quite compatible 
with the Last Supper being the Passover. 

Four verses mentioning té xdoya call for special attention, 
particularly as their interpretation is crucial for a correct under- 
standing of John’s chronology. 

(1) John xii. 1, 206 & tusodv tod ndoya. If John else- 
where uses td xdoya to mean the Feast, without any special 
thought for the Passover proper, there is no reason why this note 
of time should not mean six days before 15th Nisan. 

(2) John xviii. 28, ba uh pavOdow, GAAd pdywor 16 xdoxa. 
This phrase, gayeity td mdoya, does not occur elsewhere in 
this gospel. If this statement were in the Synoptists, it would 
almost certainly apply to the Passover meal, as in Mark xiv. 
12, etc., but in view of John’s use of td adoya, it may easily 
apply to the eating of the Feast on the evening of 15th Nisan. 
David Smith points out! that they would not necessarily have 
been prevented from eating the Passover even if they had entered 
the heathen Praetorium, for their defilement would only have 
lasted till evening, and they could then, after due ablution, have 
eaten the Passover. They would, however, have been debarred 
from the festivities of the first afternoon of the Feast. The Feast 
seems to have been regarded as commencing with the offering of 
the Chagigah or thank-offering in the Temple by each worshipper 


1 Hastings, Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, sub voc. Preparation. 
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in person on the afternoon of 15th Nisan. C. C. Torrey writes, 
“ The great day of the feast, the holiday of rejoicing, was the 15th 
Nisan (Num. xxviii. 17f.). Since the Jewish householders, in that 
early morning, would have been debarred from joining in the 
festivity with their relatives and friends on that long-awaited day 
by the act of entering the Praetorium, it is no wonder that they 
remained outside the door!’’ Torrey adds that Strack-Billerbeck 
confirm this expressly in their Kommentar, II, 839 below.’ In 
view of John’s view of té xdoya elsewhere, the expression Wa 
gdywot td xdoya is natural enough. What else could John 
say meaning “to partake of the Feast”? His vocabulary is 
economical, and é0gt# would not be appropriate; éogt7 is some- 
thing to “ go to”, not something to “ eat”. 

(3) John xiii. 1, 2g6 62 tij¢ éogrijg to} mdoya ... The precise 
significance of this verse is a matter of some difficulty, but 
it is usually taken as implying at least that the Last Supper took 
place xed tic éogrij¢ to} xdoya. In the light of John’s use 
both of éogt7 and xdoya, it seems natural to take this as referring 
to the Feast proper and not to the Passover. But the compound 
phrase remains unique in John. Luke, as we have seen, uses it 
once (the only other occurrence in the New Testament) as a 
general description of the Feast to which pilgrims went each 
year. If John had said simply 2gé tod ndoya, there might 
conceivably have been some ambiguity as to whether or not he 
was including the Passover thereby. But the fact that he adds 
tig éogti¢ makes the expression more exact—the supper 
spoken of took place before the Festival part of té doya—and 
practically implies that it was therefore the Passover supper 
which was being thus placed in relation to the imminent Feast. 

(4) John xix. 14, 4» 68 xagaoxev) tod xdoya, translated in 
R.V., “‘ Now it was the preparation of the passover”’, and in 
A.R.S.V., “ Now it was the day of preparation for the passover ”’. 
The English revisers give a literal translation and leave the 
question of interpretation open. The American translators, with 
less caution, restrict the range of possibilities: Their version 
implies that zagaoxevi) tod xdoya was the day before the 
Passover. On the view that té adoya in John is the Passover 
proper, this means that Jesus was crucified on 13th Nisan! Only 
on the view that td adoya is the Feast would this mean that 
Jesus was crucified on 14th Nisan, or Passover day. But, in fact, 

1 Our Translated Gospels, pp. 47. 
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it is more than doubtful whether “ the day of preparation for the 
passover ” is a correct translation. It should be noticed that in 
xix. 31 magacxevy is clearly indicated as the day before the 
sabbath, which (since it fell within the Paschal period) was a 
“high day”. In xix. 42 it is simply called 4 2agaoxev) td 
*Iovéalww and this phrase, taken on its own, would certainly 
be considered as the equivalent of the expression xagacxev), 
6 éotw xpoodpBatov, which is the name Mark gives to the day 
of the crucifixion. On zagacxevj in Mark xv. 42 Rawlinson 
notes “i.e. Friday, the day before the Sabbath, still called ‘ Pre- 
paration ’ or paraskeue in the Christian East”. There is a good 
case, therefore, for translating xagacxev) tod xdoya as “ Friday 
of Passover week”. So, e.g., Torrey, who argues (a) that the 
standing Aramaic term for the day of “ preparation ” for the 
sabbath, which originally meant “ evening” or “ eve’, finally 
came to mean simply the sixth day of the week, and (4) that in 
Palestinian Aramaic usage of the first centuries of the Christian 
era no such phrase as “‘ day of preparation for the passover ”’ is 
known or to be expected. 

The final question lies in the realm of general interpretation. 
If John knew that the Last Supper was the Passover, why, it 
may be urged, does he make little or nothing of the fact? The 
answer, if there is one, must be that John has other and stronger 
motifs in mind in relating this part of the gospel story. The 
view that the crucifixion coincided with the slaughter of the lambs 
is beset with no less difficulties, for the only indication that 
John may have had this in mind is his reference to the Old 
Testament, “‘ A bone of him shall not be broken”. There is, of 
course, no reason why John should not have regarded as appro- 
priate a comparison of Jesus with the Passover lamb, on any 
view of the chronology, but in fact the verb ovvtgiPjoera 
weighs the balances in favour of the citation being, not from 
Exodus xii. 46, but from Psalm xxxiv. 20.? 

Finally, that Jesus should have been crucified publicly on the 
great day of the Feast is well in accord with all that John has 
recorded of the relation of Jesus’ ministry and manifestation to 
previous Feasts. Moreover, there is ample evidence that John 

1 Op. cit., Pp: 6 6, 24, aise 

* Professor Ht. Dodd, in his lectures on the Person of Christ in the N.T. at Cam- 
bridge in Easter Term, 1948, made the further point that a citation from Psalm xxxiv 
would be in line with the testimonia of other N.T. writers, who make considerable use of 


this Psalm. Professor Dodd apparently does not favour a Paschal identification either 
here or at i. 29. 
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is pointing to the coming Feast as the high point of Jesus’ reve- 
lation of himself and his mission. The number of references that 
the Feast was nigh (xi. 55); the popular expectation that tension 
was rising and that the coming Feast might well bring a further 
manifestation of Jesus (xi. 56); the coming of the Greeks to 
worship at the Feast who “would see Jesus” (xii. 20ff.); the 
belief of the disciples that Jesus would be celebrating the Feast 
with them (xiii. 29); the note that the Last Supper and the symbol 
of ministry in the feet-washing were in some relation to the 
imminent Feast (xiii.1); all these are used by John to prepare the 
way. The “ good day”’ of the Feast signified deliverance and 
salvation from Egypt, from the house of bondage. Further, if 
there is any “ passover” element in John’s motif, it perhaps 
resides in the fact that the sense of crisis and glory seems to reach 
a climax at the Last Supper. Even to the Greeks Jesus had said 
“Now is the judgment of this world: now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out”, corresponding perhaps to Jehovah’s 
passover declaration “ Against all the gods of Egypt I will execute 
judgments ” (Exod. xii. 12); and with the departure of Judas, 
which must have also marked the conclusion of the Passover 


meal, Jesus announced: “‘ Now is the Son of man glorified”. 
The Lord passed over His own that night, and before they left 
the house Jesus could say ‘‘ I have overcome the world ”’. 

D. W. B. Rosinson. 


Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. 








A MOSTLY MISUNDERSTOOD SECTION OF 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


WE reFER to the section Matthew vi. 25ff. The usual traditional 
exposition is about as follows: 

You need not have any care for food and clothes; you have, 
of course, to work to get these things, but “ cast all your care 
upon Him; He careth for you ” (1 Pet. v. 7). “‘ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God.” It is enough that you have your share of 
every day’s evil or troubles. 

It is now maintained that this view is entirely wrong. What 
the Lord says is something entirely different. Thoughts, not 
wrong in themselves, but taken from elsewhere, are substituted 
for what the Lord actually says. But can we afford to lose even a 
single word that He says and that we have in the Gospel 
narrative? The answer ought certainly to be an emphatic 
“No”, 

What does the Lord then say in the section in question? 

First of all let us determine clearly and without any com- 
promise the answer to this question: are those to whom the Lord 
speaks here to work for food and clothes or are they not to work 
for these things? 

When the Lord refers them to the birds and the lilies which 
do not work and yet receive all that they need, does this imply 
that the Lord’s listeners, the addressees here, whoever they were 
(we come to that point later on), should work or not work? It is 
indeed very difficult to evade the conclusion that they, too, were 
exempted from working for food and clothes and yet would get 
all that they needed. Whether others had and have to work for 
livelihood—and that they have is so clear from the teaching of 
the New Testament that we need not labour this point any more 
—one thing must be clear: those to whom the Lord speaks here 
were exempted from working for their livelihood, but on one 
condition: if they sought first the kingdom of God, whatever 
this expression means. The traditional exposition and view may 
be wrong here. 

We proceed to the Greek word which is rendered “ take 
thought ”. It occurs in verses 25, 27, 31 and 34. What does this 
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Greek word mean? For this is the point; the translation may be 
wrong. 

The Greek word péguuva means “ care” and it means also 
“work”. In verse 27, where it is used about the impossibility of 
adding one cubit unto the stature, the meaning “‘ care ”’ is clearly 
out of question. Should such a thing at all be possible—and it 
is obviously no easy matter, to say the least of it—then all imagin- 
able exertion would obviously be necessary. Our very section 
shows consequently unavoidably that uégyuva can mean “ work” 
and that it must mean work in verse 27. Does it then mean 
something else in the other verses of the same section? It may 
be the case. But is it so in reality? 

You remember the narrative about our Lord being the guest 
of the two sisters Martha and Mary. “‘ Martha was cumbered 
about much serving ”’, it is stated. She is annoyed that her sister 
does not help her and complains hereof before the Lord. The 
Lord answers: “‘ Martha, Martha, thou art careful (and troubled) 
about many things.” But she did not sit in a corner and give 
herself over to grievous thoughts. That was not her nature. She 
worked all she could for the meal for the Lord and His disciples. 
Méouysva means here “ work”’, not “care”. The translation can 
rightly be questioned. 1 Corinthians vii. 32, 33; 1 Corinthians 
xl, 25; Philippians ii. 20; 2 Corinthians xi. 28 and Luke xxi. 
34 are other passages where ségiuva certainly means work, 
exertion and not or not only anxious thoughts. 

Leaving the word yégiuva aside for a moment, we consider 
what the Gentiles are doing. They are said, in verse 32, to 
“seek all these things ”, i.e. food and clothes. What does the 
word “ seek ’’ mean, what must it mean here? 

Nobody will in earnest maintain or even in his wildest dreams 
imagine that the Gentiles, proverbially so happy and therefore 
logically so enviable, run about here and there seeking food and 
clothes. They will certainly have to work for “ all these things ”’, 
yea, work hard, at least their womenfolk. 

If now the Gentiles’ seeking is work, mostly hard work, is it 
then reasonable to think that the Lord’s exhortation to His 
listeners—whoever they are—“ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God” means something else than some work, some kind of 
work for the sake of the es PR of God? It may refer to working 


1 If we did not know it before, the a clearly that cares are 
most a po ghey fe Rntapeed of tagiee hi. ee By had ben teu 
time of our 
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out one’s own salvation, as St. Paul says (Phil. ii. 12), or it may 
refer to some sort of work to bring others into the kingdom of 
God. That this latter thing also is a work, yea, a heavy work, 
the same St. Paul asserts many times in his epistles. Which 
meaning may here be the right one? 

The Lord says that unto those who “ seek first the kingdom 
of God. . . all these things [i.e. food and clothes] shall be added”. 
Can He mean that those who work out their own salvation (by 
listening to God in the Bible, by talking to Him in prayer and 
by letting this communion with God bear fruit in their relation- 
ship to the brethren, to those outside, and to the things in the 
world) will get “‘all these things” without the least effort on 
their part, so to say as a kind of reward? That is hardly possible. 
On the contrary it is only reasonable and wholly in concordance 
with what we read in the New Testament that those who are 
working to bring others into the Kingdom get their earthly 
needs without needing to work for these things, as, e.g., St. Paul 
says: “‘ Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel ” (1 Cor. ix. 14). We there- 
fore conclude and strongly assert that the Greek word péotuva, 
rendered in verse 33 by “ taking thought ” (i.e. care) must here 
also mean “‘ work ” and nothing else. 

We now may be prepared to find out who those were to whom 
the Lord says all this. If they are to work for bringing others into 
the kingdom of God, they certainly are themselves members of 
this kingdom. For how could those outside it be exhorted to 
bring others where they were not themselves? Were they at all 
able to perform such a thing? 

What, then, about the sufficiency of the evil in verse 33? 

“ Evil” is the translation of the Greek word xaxla. What 
does this word refer to? 

The life of our Lord as well as the lives of His disciples, 
especially of those who preached the Kingdom of God, show 
abundantly how much they had to suffer through the opposition 
from their hearers, especially the Jews. Think, e.g., of St. Paul’s 
several catalogues of his sufferings. It is, by the way, these he 
refers to by the expression “‘ thorn in the flesh ” (2 Cor. xii. 7, 
the context of which together with several other facts show that 
there can be no thought or talk of any illness here). The “ evil” 
about which the Lord speaks here is the wickedness of men shown 
by rejecting the Gospel preached to them by His messengers, so 
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that when these were hungry, they gave them no meat, when 
they were thirsty, they gave them no drink, etc., according to 
the words of the King and Judge in Matthew xxv. 42ff. 

With the word about the xaxéa, the wickedness, chapter vi 
ends. And therefore most people think that there is no con- 
nection with the following chapter. That is, however, a grave 
mistake. The division into chapters does not belong to the origi- 
nal, but was made in the sixteenth century and is at some places 
not made according to the meaning. 

Let us think again and look at the situation. 

The disciples obeyed the word of their Master to preach the 
gospel to men. Mostly their message was rejected and they 
themselves were, as the Lord very clearly predicts (Matt. xxiv. 9), 
“* hated of all nations ”. This experience contained a very strong 
temptation for them to judge. Yet they should resist the temp- 
tation. This is expressly said in vii. 1: “ Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.” Whether the Lord added this warning here or not 
we do not know. St. Matthew felt from what he otherwise had 
learnt from his Master that such a warning was most necessary 
and added it here. And we certainly think he was right. 

St. Paul remembered this warning of the Lord as well as he 
remembered the promise above referred to. He writes in 2 
Timothy iv. 14: “ Alexander the coppersmith did me much 
evil (Gk. xaxd); the Lord will reward him according to his 
works.” 

This exposition of the section of the Sermon on the Mount 
in question is greatly strengthened by St. John in his third 
epistle. But he looks at the matter, so to say, from the other 
side. He praises Gaius, to whom he writes, because he acted 
faithfully, i.e. showed his faith towards God, by helping those 
brethren who “ went forth”, namely to preach the gospel, 
“ taking nothing of the Gentiles ”, and being sure that he would 
get all he needed, while the disciples who “‘ went forth” to the 
Gentiles “‘ to seek first the kingdom of God ”’ had to show their 
faith towards God by forgoing work for their livelihood and yet 
being sure they would get all they needed. 

The high esteem of the Sermon on the Mount has not wholly 
been an advantage. It has caused a certain amount of isolation 
for this portion of the New Testament, so that its very real and 
important connection with the other parts of the New Testa- 
ment has been overlooked to a great extent. But if this happens, 
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then there is a great danger that it will be misunderstood and 
misinterpreted. And this is really a most regrettable fact. The 
difference between the traditional exposition and that given 
above bears witness hereto. 

I am greatly indebted to the distinguished German scholar, 
Professor K. Bornhauser, late of Marburg, for most of the views 
put forward above. Professor J. Jeremias of Géttingen, who does 
not always endorse Prof. Bornhauser’s findings, says however 
here: ‘‘ B. has seen correctly that the Lord here forbids his 
disciples the double work, the one for their livelihood and the 
other ‘to seek first the kingdom of God’” (Die Gleichnisse 
Fesu (Zurich, 1947], p. 104). 

Some people say—as a preacher in fact said the other day— 
that we rob ourselves of a precious and very necessary promise 
of the Lord through this exposition. Has the Lord not promised 
his disciples that they may “ cast all their cares on Him”? To 
this we would answer the following. We do not take away any 
word of the Lord. On the contrary, we regain and re-establish a 
very important promise that He once gave foremost to the apostles. 

When a change took place within the Christian Church, 
when the zeal for winning men for the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and therefore the work of evangelising slackened 
and the need of this word of the Lord was not felt and the true 
meaning of it forgotten, a new way of explanation made itself 
necessary. The section was there in the Gospel and had to be 
explained. So it was made to refer to the cares, “ thoughts ”’. 
The new explanation, in truth foreign to the original meaning, 
was taken from somewhere else. It is very good indeed. There 
is no doubt about that. But the fault is that it actually robs us of 
a word of Jesus. How can we afford to do so? Besides, times 
may come when we are again in need of this very word. Then 
we shall understand it and thank Him who gave it to us. 

C. SANDEGREN. 
Uppsala, 
Sweden. 

















THE DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION IN THE 
ACROSTIC SCRIPTURES 
In THE Book of the Psalms there are seven psalms which in the 
Hebrew are acrostic; that is to say, the first verse or clause 
begins with Aleph, and each succeeding verse or clause begins 
with the letter next in order in the alphabet. 

If these scriptures are carefully studied many interesting 
facts emerge, but the predominant impressions are: (1) the 
grandeur of design in the original Scriptures; (2) the “ scarlet 
thread”’ underlying Holy Writ, viz. emphasis on blood- 
redemption. The seven psalms are xxv, xxxiv, xxxvii, Cxi, Cxii, 
cxix, cxlv. 

The 119th psalm has eight yerses to each letter of the 
alphabet, so with the other six psalms running through it once 
we have the alphabet traversed fourteen times in the seven 
psalms. Without delving into Panin-ism, this is an evidence of 
design. 

When we examine Psalms xxv and xxxiv we find that an 
extra verse beginning with Pe is added to the end, in each case 
the extra verse begins with the redemption verb padah (cf. Exod. 
xlii. 13); in Psalm xxv a prayer, “* Redeem Israel, O God, out 
of all his troubles ’’, and in Psalm xxxiv, “‘ Jehovah redeemeth 
the soul of His servants, and none of them that trust in him shall 
be desolate”’. In the Hebrew the verb comes first. “ Trust in 
the Redeemer” in the Old Testament is an adumbration of 
* faith in His blood ” in the New Testament (Rom. iii. 25). 

Fuller light is thrown on this truth when we consider the Pe 
verse in these psalms in their proper sequence. 

Here again a word of the same root is used in each psalm: in 
Psalm xxv. 16, “Turn unto me” (or “ Face unto me”’, as the 
verb really means) and in Psalm xxxiv. 16 the noun from the 
same root is used, “‘ The face of Jehovah is against them that do 
evil”. Soin each case the truth is emphasised; the only way one 
can enjoy Peniel, the face of God (cf. Gen. xxxii. 30), is—as 
shown in the final extra verse—by redemption: “* When I see 
the blood, I will hover over you”’ (Exod. xii. 13)—if there is no 
blood, His face is against the sinner. 

When we go outside the Psalms we find a similar design and 
the same truth. In the Book of Lamentations we find four 
acrostic chapters. The first two traverse the alphabet once in 
each case, but the third chapter with its sixty-six verses has a 
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triple frame for the “‘ man of sorrows ”’ it depicts—three consecu- 
tive Alephs, Beths, etc., three consecutive occurrences for each 
of the twenty-two letters. When we come to the fourth chapter 
we find the twenty-two letters occurring once each in the right 
order. This makes the sixth time the alphabet was run through. 
But when we come to examine the fifth chapter, there is no 
acrostic, no alphabetic order—it is broken up, surely, to show the 
broken condition of Zion and Israel. 

Nevertheless the present writer felt somewhere in Hol 
Writ should be the seventh acrostic chapter and he can still 
remember the thrill when, while a missionary in North Africa, 
he found one day in his studies that the tenth verse in the thirty- 
first chapter of Proverbs begins an acrostic. There the Perfect 
Bride is depicted in the next twenty-two verses and surely the 
triply-framed Man of Sorrows in Lamentations iii is to be joined 
to the Bride of Proverbs xxxi. 

In one case the perfect Man of Sorrows is foreshadowed and 
in the other His perfect Bride—the Church purchased with His 
blood who “ ian her household with scarlet ” (verse 21). 


Jesus, Thy Blood and Righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress; 
Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head. 
Brockenhurst, F. A. Rayner. 
Hants. 














BOOK REVIEWS 
ENTHUSIASM? 


Monsicnor Knox has already achieved literary fame, but his former books, larger 
and smaller, he regards as mere parerga in comparison with this vast work, 600 
pages in length, the fruit of the study and reflexion of thirty years and more. This 
he feels is his magnum opus, the unique child of his thought, the final expression of his 
wisdom. His subject is Enthusiasm, but in the special sense in which it was used as a 
term of reproach in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, corresponding to the 
classical Roman idea of superstitio, i.e. all religiosity which oversteps the bounds of 
official re/igio as fixed by the Pontifices. Others, including Calvin, have called it 
fanaticism; but Mgr. Knox would feign coin for it another name “ ultra-super- 
naturalism ”, which is not only kindlier but also recognises that the manifestations 
of it here described in fact arise from overemphasis of one or other element in 
central Christianity, mystic, ascetic or even evangelical, due to righteous impatience 
with the compromises and complacences of the contemporary Church. The book is 
written from a standpoint within the traditionalism and institutionalism of Rome, 
but it shows a rare generosity. “To be sure, when the plan of the Book was first 
conceived . . . it was to have been a broadside, a trumpet-blast. . . . Here is what 
happens inevitably, if once the principle of Catholic unity is lost! All this confusion, 
this priggishness, this pedantry, this eccentricity and worse, follows directly from the 
rash step that takes you outside the fold of Peter. All my historical figures, Wesley 
himself included, were to be a kind of rogues’ gallery, an awful warning against 
illuminism. But somehow, in the writing, my whole treatment of the subject became 
different; the more you got to know the men, the more human did they become, for 
better or worse; you were more concerned to find out why they thought as they did 
than to prove it was wrong.” One might suggest that there arose in his mind the 
sense that perhaps the Spirit of God was somehow in all this, requiring respect and 
even reverence. At all events that such a book should carry the official NiAi/ Odstat 
is a welcome portent. 

The heyday of Enthusiasm is held to begin when the Reformation gave the open 
Bible to Europe. Not indeed that it is attributable to the Reformers, though Mer. 
Knox maintains, I think wrongly, that Luther was by nature an enthusiastic prophet, 
deflected by circumstances from his destined course. Luther and Calvin come in for 
some rather savage criticism but they are not included in the rogues’ gallery, no 
doubt because they are judged to have been nearer to the centre than were the 
Anabaptists, and were, to adopt the vocabulary of Troeltsch, reformers of the Church 
rather than the founders of Sects. ‘The subjects of study in this book are rebels 
against the Church whether Roman or Protestant: Anabaptists, Quakers, Jansenists, 
Quietists, even Methodists surprisingly, to name only the more reputable. But the 
tendency has its pre-history in the mediaeval heretics, in the Montanists and Dona- 
tists of the earlier ages, and even in the Apostolic Age itself, as witness the Epistles of 
Paul to the Corinthians. And it has its Epilogue in the more extravagant forms of 
modern Revivalism. A book that deals in any fulness with all of these movements 
may be a “ Chapter in the History of Religion ’’, but it is a veritable History of the 
Christian Church. 


1 Enthusiasm. A Chapter in the a of Religion, with special reference to the 
yaaa - Eighteenth Centuries. By R. A. Knox. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1950. 
22 PP»» 305. 
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Over this vast range Mgr. Knox has taken great care to master his facts, con- 
sulting the best authorities and, in the case of Wesley in particular, going back to the 
sources. His work will not be taken as objective history throughout, but the specialist 
historians will have to take account of his researches. Much that is said of Fox, 
Pascal and Wesley is a little ill-natured. Wesley is blamed, e.g., for a credulity that 
would surely be acclaimed as creditable in a Roman Catholic. Nevertheless there is a 
genuine sympathy and readiness to understand—though one cannot help feeling 
that the tenderness for Nayler owes something to his usefulness as a stick wherewith 
to belabour Fox. As we might expect the book is racily written and easy to read in 
spite of the smallness of the print. Flashes of the author’s well-known wit are 
abundant, sometimes mordant, but usually under a proper restraint. Justly it'may 
be said his figures come to life. But on what principle can all these varieties of 
religious feeling, thought and practice be brought together? What has Fox to do 
with the Jansenists, or they with the Methodists? Superficial resemblances there are, 
of course, which Mgr. Knox points out without exaggerating their importance. 
Resemblances there were bound to be when all appeal to the Bible, and exhibit 
“a nostalgia” for the Sermon on the Mount and/or for the Pauline-Augustinian 
sense of Divine Grace; when all are faced, under varying circumstances, with a 
Church complacently compromising with the world and the Zeitgeist. Mgr. 
Knox finds a pattern repeating itself throughout Church History. “ You have a 
clique, an élite, of Christian men and (more importantly) women, who are trying 
to live a less worldly life than their neighbours; to be more attentive to the guidance 
(directly felt, they would tell you) of the Holy Spirit. More and more, by a kind of 
fatality, you see them draw apart from their coreligionists . . . There is provocation 
on both sides; on the one part, cheap jokes at the expense of over-godliness, acts of 
stupid repression by unsympathetic authorities; on the other, contempt of the half- 
Christian. . . . Then the break comes; condemnation or secession, what difference 
does it make? A fresh name has been added to the list of Christianities.”” This 
pattern seems to be drawn from the early history of Methodism, and it would be 
unwise and indeed arbitrary to press the details. In outline it does describe a re- 
current phenomenon in Christian history, and who shall say it is an unhealthy one ? 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Oecumenist alike may well ponder the words with 
which Mgr. Knox concludes his chapter on the Donatists, those least attractive of 
sectaries. “‘ If so little was needed to rend the unity of the Church, what dark pos- 
sibilities the future must hold in store! What dangers there were of irremediable 
disruption, when men of real spirituality should rise in protest against real abuses and 
relaxations; when there should be a real case for rigorism, and when a world more 
removed from the fervour of apostolic times should greet it with impatient rebuke! 
Whatever else it was, Donatism was a portent, and a portent that went unheeded.” 
Is he here thinking of the Reformation? It is surely not without the providence of 
God that Christianity cannot be wholly contained in any institutional mould. ‘The 
Church must always be a wider and richer thing than the institutions that claim that 
name. But the evangelical too will find many lessons in studying this fascinating 
book. 


Joun H. S. Burteicu. 
University of Edinburgh. 


AUGUSTINE AND THE DONATISTS?! 


In u18 Apologia Newman tells us of his reading an article by Cardinal Wiseman on 
the Donatists with an application to Anglicanism. Newman recognised that the 
cases were not parallel, nevertheless a phrase used by Augustine in the course of the 
controversy seemed absolutely to pulverise the theory of the Via Media. It is true the 


1 Saint Augustine and the Donatist Controversy. By Geoffrey Grimshaw Willis. 
(S.P.C.K. 1950. xvi. 200 pp., 155.) 
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controversy itself is very remote from any living concern to-day. Protestants will 
be only mildly interested in the Donatist opposition to the “transmarine” Church 
(the African equivalent for our Ultramontane). The Donatists had not a scrap of 
what we mean by Evangelicalism. Their Church principles are dead. Still it was in 
this controversy that Augustine clarified and developed his ecclesiastical theory, and 
that gives it an enduring interest and importance. 

Mr. Willis first traces in great detail the history of the schism from its sordid 
beginnings in 311 down to its equally miserable end in 411, when it was sup- 
pressed by imperial edict; with special attention to Augustine’s part in the con- 
troversy. Chapter III is a complete survey of his voluminous literary contribution, 
so far as extant, by sermon, letter and treatise. This is a most valuable guide enabling 
the student to pick his way easily through the thicket. Chapters IV—VI expound in 
masterly fashion the ideas which emerge concerning the Church, the relations of 
Church and State, and the administration of the Sacraments. Augustine’s teaching is 
illuminatingly compared with that of his predecessors, Cyprian and Optatus. 

Actually Cyprian was a problem for Augustine, for the Donatists claimed with 
some reason to be his genuine heirs. He was a martyr and so were they. He had 
maintained that there were no valid sacraments and no salvation outside the One 
Church. So did they. He had at least countenanced withdrawal from the sacraments 
of unworthy priests (i.e. bishops), and this was what they claimed to do even if it 
meant that the true Church was thereby limited to Africa. But of course circum- 
stances had changed. The persecutors were now “ Christian” emperors. The 
Church had at the Synod of Arles pronouncéd against Cyprian’s doctrine of the 
invalidity of heretical baptism. The absurdity of questioning the sacramental acts 
of a bishop without orderly and public trial had become apparent. Manifestly 
Cyprian’s doctrine must be departed from, and one must stress his “ charity ” in not 
breaking off communion with those who disagreed with him, however acrimoniously 
he might have disputed with them. Augustine introduced a distinction unknown to 
Cyprian between the validity and the efficacy of Sacraments, according to which 
Donatist baptism and orders might be held to be valid while not being operative 
until followed by admission into the Catholic Church. Mr. Willis is not too happy 
about this, but defends it as a charitable gesture in the interests of reunion. But 
Augustine had a further weapon. He was, it appears, averse at first to the use of 
force. But very speedily he concluded that reason and charity would not avail, and 
went over to the view that coercion was justifiable to give reason and charity a 
chance to prevail. Possibly “‘ Compel them to come in ” was implicit in Augustine’s 
dealings with this difficult and irritating adversary from the start; at any rate he seems 
to have been the first to justify persecution theoretically as an act of love. 

It is not easy to sympathise with the Donatists, who were in any case simple 
souls, not a match for the rhetorician and dialectician who had come to Hippo after a 
brilliant career in Italy. And there were the fanatical Circumce/liones, hardly to be 
dignified with the title of social revolutionaries, whose violence invited violence. 
We must not therefore judge Augustine too harshly and should agree with Mr. 
Willis in his estimate of the controversialist and of the importance of his teaching. 


Joun H. S. Burreicu. 
University of Edinburgh. 


THE BOOKS AND THE PARCHMENTS?! 


Tus Boox, as the author says in his Preface, “ gathers together a number of 
articles written and papers read at various times on the transmission of the Bible”. 
Like everything that Mr. Bruce writes, it reveals throughout accurate and pains- 
taking scholarship. It is a storehouse of valuable information on such themes as 


1 The Books and the Parchments. By F. F. Bruce, M.A. (Pickering and Inglis, Ltd., 
London. 1950. 259 pp., 125. 6d.) 
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“ The Hebrew Language”, “ The Aramaic Language ”’, “ The Greek Language ”’, 
“ The Canon of Scripture”, “ The Text of the Old Testament ”’, “ The Samaritan 
Pentateuch ”’, “The Targums ”’, “ The Text of the New Testament”, etc. There 
are ¢ illustrations: A Portion of the Codex Sinaiticus showing John vi. 14, 15; A 
Portion of Codex Alexandrinus showing Luke xii. 54-58; ‘The Moabite Stone; 
Isaiah Scroll, col. 33, Isa. xl. 2-28; Recto of the Papyrus Fragment of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

Me mention of the Isaiah Scroll shows that the book is thoroughly up-to-date. 
While writing in a cautious vein about the Dead Sea Scrolls, Mr. Bruce is justified 
in saying that, “ when they are made available to scholars in all lands, further 
progress will certainly be made in establishing the textual history of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is amply clear already that these latest discoveries have opened a new 
chapter in Biblical studies ” (p. 120). 

Reference might be made to some points which emerge in three of the chapters. 

In his chapter on “The Greek Language”’ Mr. Bruce quotes effectively Mr. 
E. K. Simpson’s caveat with regard to attaching extravagant value to the vernacular 
as illustrating the New Testament, but he also pays due tribute to the importance of 
these Papyri, writing some very illuminating remarks on two Greek words, parousia 
and apantésis (pp. 64, 67, 68). 

The chapter on “ The Text of the New Testament ” should be found useful by 
students, as giving them reliable information with regard to the present position of 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. Writing of the Byzantine text, which 
underlies the so-called “ Received Text”, of which our Authorised Version is in the 
main a translation, Mr. Bruce reminds us that it was not without a struggle that the 
claims of this text to represent the original text of the New Testament were given up. 
“ ‘These claims,” he says, “‘ were defended in particular in the closing decades of last 
century by two great English scholars—moderately by F. H. A. Scrivener and im- 
moderately by J. W. Burgon. But, so far as the present writer knows, there is no 
living scholar who holds the antiquity of the Byzantine text” (p. 178). 1 suppose 
that is a correct description of the situation. In a footnote Mr. Bruce says that 
Burgon, “ for all his temperamental predisposition to be a defender of lost causes, 
was much ahead of his contemporaries in seeing the importance of Biblical citations 
in early authors for Textual Criticism, and did valuable pioneer work in this field’’. 
In an interesting reference to the Revised Standard Version of 1946, Mr. Bruce says 
that “it reflects the views of contemporary textual scholars, who have traced the 
various lines of textual transmission back to the second century, and represents an 
eclectic text, each variant reading of the second-century textual families being 
considered on its merits, without marked preference being given to any single one of 
these families”. He goes on to say, quite rightly, that the words of one of the editors 
of this latest revision, F. C. Grant, are perfectly true: “ It will be obvious to the 
careful reader that still in 1946, as in 1881 and 1go01, no doctrine of the Christian 
faith has been affected by the revision, for the simple reason that, out of the thousands 
of variant readings in the manuscripts, none has turned up thus far that requires a 
revision of Christian doctrine ’’ (pp. 179, 180). ‘That is a fact that needs to be 
emphasised over and over again in connection with New Testament Textual 
Criticism. 

1 [It is difficult, however, for an author to be as up-to-date as he would like. Thus, on 
R 188 of the book reviewed above I have said that “no actual fragment (of a Caesarean Old 

yriac text) has yet been found”. Less than a fortnight after publication I learned from 
Dr. Matthew Black that among Biblical MSS. from the Mt. Sinai Monastery of St. 
Catherine, recently acquired by Professor A. S. Attiya of Alexandria, there is a Syriac 
Tetraevangelium, showing a Peshitta text of Matthew, Luke and — but a Caesarean 
text of Mark. Again, the report of the Samaritan migration to i territory, mentioned 
on p. 123, must have been greatly exaggerated ; Dr. John Bowman visited Nablus in 


September 1950 and found the Samaritan community with os and manuscri 
treasures still dwelling there. (Nablus now belongs to the Hashemite Kingdom of & 


Jordan.) F.F.B.] 
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Mr. Bruce’s last chapter deals with “ The English Bible”, and contains some 
acute criticisms of various modern translations. Of Moffatt’s version he had said, in 
an earlier chapter, that it has been called by some critics “ the translation of the Bible 
into Scots”, because of the Scotticisms which it contains—like the use of “ factor” 
for “steward ”’ in the first parable in the sixteenth chapter of Luke (p. 71). In this 
chapter he says, quite justifiably, that “in both Testaments Moffatt takes excessive 
liberties with the text’’, but he also pays this glowing tribute, again quite justifiably, 
to Moffatt’s New Testament translation: “‘'To read through one of the New Testa- 
ment epistles in Moffatt’ s version is one of the best ways of getting a grasp of the 
general argument ”’ (p. 224). Mr. Bruce concludes by quoting some words written 
by the late Dr. C. J. Cadoux in 1940 about the need for “ a version of the Scriptures 
which is as truthful as human skill, aided by the divine grace, can make it”, and by 
saying that, “‘ in this day of spiritual hunger we may well pray that the version now 
being prepared may be blessed of God to satisfy this need, and bring His message 
home to the hearts of men”. In that prayer many will join. 

On two points some might desire fuller information. Mr. Bruce says, of the New 
Testament books, that “ all (or nearly all) of these were in existence by a.p. 100” 
(p. 103). What is the precise significance of the words printed within brackets? He 
says that the Fourth Gospel contains John’s “ reminiscences of his Master’s life and 
teaching, together with his meditations on them”’ (p. 105). How much of that 
Gospel would he regard as belonging to the category of “‘ meditations ””? 

There are three Appendices to the book, one on “ Lost Books”, one on “ The 
New Testament Apocrypha and other early Christian Books”, and one on “ Sug- 
gestions for further study”. The last Appendix will be found specially useful by 
students, as it contains an excellent list of books that will assist them in their further 
investigations. 

ALEXANDER Ross. 


Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


BOOKS BY PROFESSOR HALLESBY OF NORWAY? 


Proressor Hazessy is a well-known figure in Norwegian theological circles and 
is President of the International Federation of Evangelical Students. We have here 
new editions of two of his books, which are the second and third titles to appear in 
the special uniform edition of his works which is being published by the Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship. The first volume was that on Prayer, and of it forty editions have been 
issued in the United States alone. 

In his Preface to the book on Conscience the author tells us what his purpose is in 
writing. “It can scarcely be denied,” he writes, “that most of us experience 
difficulty in getting the mora/ side of the Christian life to keep pace with the re/igious 
side. The reason for this is not, however, that we emphasise too strongly the religious 
phase of our relationship to God. We cannot emphasise that too strongly. Our 
failure lies rather in not emphasising the moral aspect enough. As a result our 
Christian life becomes either dryly inte//ectual or else unduly emotional, feverish, and 
tense. In either event we tend to overlook and to neglect practical, everyday 
Christianity.”” He also says that, if the book “ makes a small contribution toward the 
development of a more robust and conscientious type of Christianity, my desire and 
my prayer will be fulfilled”. It can be confidently asserted that the author’s desire 
and prayer are likely to be abundantly realised, because the book abounds in strong, 
wholesome, richly Scriptural teaching, which is certain to build up robust Christian 
character. 

1 Conscience. O. Hallesb nter-Varsi y Aho gay y — 
Square, apne Woon 199 I. 1950. If pp. 60) Why I am a Ubristian ~- (eas abiihane 
1950. 128 pp., 

10 
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Among the subjects dealt with are “ What is Conscience?”, “ How Con- 
science functions”, “The Conscience of Fallen Man”, “'The Awakening of 
Conscience”, “ Conscience and Grace”, “The Degeneration and Death of 
Conscience ”, and “‘ The Growth of Conscience ”’. 

The chapter which deals with “The Degeneration and Death of Conscience ” 
is a solemn and searching one. Words like these make us think of terribly serious 
things. “‘ Whenever conscience speaks, its message is directed to our will. That is 
why Immanuel Kant spoke of the categorical imperative, the categorical demands 
which conscience makes on our will. The attitude which the will assumes towards 
this categorical imperative determines the future development and work of our 
conscience. If the will accedes to these demands our conscience will grow and 
develop. . . . But if the will refuses to submit, our conscience will be weakened. Its 
disobedience reacts upon the conscience in such a way that it gradually loses its 
ability to issue categorical demands” (pp. 94, 95). The author then proceeds to 
describe different ways in which conscience may be deadened, referring to what 
Scripture says about the hardening of the heart (Eph. iv. 18) which “ represents 
the definite death of conscience. It is no longer possible to awaken it and therefore 
such a person is eternally lost, for salvation cannot reach a person except through his 
conscience ”’ (p. 97). 

The other book, Why I am a Christian, is described as “a word to honest 
doubters”. The emphasis is on “ honest”. “There are two kinds of doubters,” 
Professor Hallesby says. “ First, there are those who live in doubt because their 
scepticism shields them from the accusations of conscience. They will not give up 
the selfish life they are living, either in gross and open sins, in ordinary love of the 
world, or in the self-sufficiency of outward morality. When their conscience dis- 
turbs them, doubt is the best means of pacifying it. . . . The doubters to whom I 
venture to offer my help are in a different category. They are in distress because of 
their doubt. They are tired of painful uncertainty. They long for the peaceful rest 
which calm and absolute assurance affords. But every time they think they have 
found solid ground upon which to stand, they sink back again into the bottomless 
sea of doubt ”’ (p. 14). As one who has himself been lifted by the grace of God out 
of that bottomless deep and who has found solid ground under his feet through a 
radiant faith in Christ, Professor Hallesby now seeks to “ stretch out a loving hand to 
wrestlers with the troubled sea’. He deals with honest doubters very lovingly, 
though at the same time using great plainness of speech. It would be difficult to find 
a better book to put into the hands of doubters, if we are certain that they belong to 
that class of doubters whom the author wants to help. 

The subjects dealt with are “ Doubt”, “ From Doubt to Faith”, “ Why I am 
a Christian’, “The Mysterious Element i in Christianity”, “ ‘The Logic of Re- 
pentance ”’, “The Choice ” and “ To Those who have chosen ”. 

Both books are written in a very lucid style, and they hold the attention of the 
reader from the first word to the last. It is good to have such books in our language, 
and it is hoped that they may have as wide a circulation in this country as they have 
had in America and elsewhere. 

ALEXANDER Ross. 


Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


ESCHATOLOGY FOR MODERN MAN! 


Dr. J. A. 'T. Rostnson’s contribution to the series “ Theology for Modern Man” 
is likely to call forth a good deal of comment. The book is lively, brief, yet extra- 
ordinarily mean It is a serious endeavour to present the essentials of 

1 In the End, God... By J. A. T. Robinson, M.A., Ph.D., Chaplain of Wells Theo- 
logical College. (James Clar! & Co., Ltd., London. 1950. 129 pp., 65. net.) 
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Christian thought on the last things in such fashion as to gain the ear of contemporary 
thinkers 


In order to do this it is felt necessary to strip the major elements of Christian 
eschatology of their mythical form and so lay bare their essential content. As this 
mode of procedure is felt to have produced great gains in the case of the Creation 
narratives, so it is believed that the time is ripe for the same principles to be applied 
to the Scriptures that deal with the end of the world. It is significant of the change of 
theological climate that when Gunkel attempted a similar task, he confined himself 
to the relation of what he believed to be purely pagan myths; the modern theologian 
still uses the term myth, but has modernised it and ignored the question of origins. 
Whether he is justified in this is matter for debate, for the myth in his hands becomes 
nothing but a symbol and the original import appears to be of small consequence. 

Applied to New Testament eschatology, this manner of interpretation produces 
some drastic results. The Second Coming of Christ, while giving a reminder that 
the consummation of God’s purposes lies in the future, is fundamentally a symbolic 
portrayal of the eternal significance of the Incarnation. It is a mistake to think of it 
as an event in the future. Rather is it “ a cross-section of the universe at every age. 
It is ‘ the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ’, the lightning-flash which lays bare to 
public gaze the naked truth about the world and the situation of every man in it, as 
at any given moment the individual stands on one side or the other of the line, for 
Christ or against Him. The myth of the Parousia universalises and clarifies, as in an 
inset, what must happen, and is happening already, whenever the Christ comes in 
love and comes in power, wherever are to be traced the signs of His presence, where- 
ever to be seen the marks of His cross. Judgment Day is a dramatised, idealised 
picture of every day” (p. 69). The view expounded here is almost exactly that of 
Professor Dodd in his Advent broadcast talks, although clearly Dr. Robinson’s book 
was written earlier. 

In regard to the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, we are similarly in- 
structed to realise that we are dealing not with forecast of the future but with myth. 
On the one hand it insists on the truth that “ the whole of God’s workmanship is of 
value to Himself and cannot ultimately be lost to His purpose ”, and on the other, 
since the Hebrew notion of “ body” is that of the outward personality, it sym- 
bolises “ the corporate solidarity of every person in the natural, historical and cosmic 
order, whether this be unredeemed or redeemed”. In view of this latter con- 
tention, Dr. Robinson agrees that the Church has been right in keeping to the 
Hebraic view of resurrection as occurring at the Last Day, rather than at death, 
which is a typically Greek idea. The resurrection has to be postponed till the End in 
order to stress the truth that there is no redemption for the individual out of the mass, 
only in it. Nevertheless we are not to ask questions as to the condition of soul im- 
mediately on death: “ the Gospel of redemption in Christ vouchsafes no answer to 
such enquiries”. 

The explication of principles of this kind is scarcely to be regarded as new; they 
have been recognised as inherent in the classic doctrines from of old. The question 
forced on us is whether it is justifiable to regard the events associated with the con- 
summation of the age as purely mythical, non-historical. Dr. Robinson’s attitude 
causes him to assert that Christian eschatology is not really interested in the future as 
such, rather is it a means of understanding the present. “ If this understanding of the 
mythical character of eschatological statement is accepted, it will become clear that 
the Christian has no more knowledge of or interest in the final state of this planet 
than he has of its first . . . Of course, the Christian cannot say that the ‘ events ’ of the 
End will #ot literally take place, any more than he can assert that an Adam and an 
Eve did of live in a garden in Mesopotamia. He can only declare that, as a Christian, 
he has no interest in these matters ” (69-70). It is a relief to see that Dr. Robinson 
does not attempt to claim that this attitude was shared by the New Testament 
writers themselves: “ St. Paul, as presumably Jesus, undoubtedly thought of the 
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Fall and the Last Judgment as literal events” (70). Is it of no importance that the 
Lord Jesus thought of His Parousia as an event? And does Dr. Robinson seriously 
imagine that Christians are not interested in whether the events of the End will 
really take place? This attitude towards the alleged irrelevance as to whether God 
will act in Christ at the End or not comes strangely from one who regards the 
Resurrection of Christ as of crucial importance. For the Redemption of Christ is 
inextricably bound up with that event, as apocalyptic an event as any Parousia, an 
invasion of the historic order by the Christ of the heavenly and eternal order. And 
what more “ mythological ” event can be imagined than a resurrection of a Saviour- 
God! Will Dr. Robinson venture to assert that it matters not whether or not Christ 
really rose from the dead? On his view of the Parousia, it would surely be enough to 
say that the presence of the Lord in His Church and the acceptance of His sacrificial 
surrender on the cross are all that matters; we are not “ interested ”’ whether Christ 
really did experience a “ resurrection ” from the dead. Every martyr of the historic 
Church would rise in indignation at that suggestion! And so would Dr. Robinson! 
And surely the same thing applies to the doctrine of the Parousia. The essential 
element in the expectation of Christ’s coming is not that it is a mere “ inset ” of the 
triumph of God in eternity, but the assertion that Christ Himself must work that 
triumph, and work it in history. The consummation of the Kingdom will be no 
more automatic than its inception; as it needed the Lord to achieve the one, so it will 
need Him to produce the other. And if the Christ of God shall come in triumph, 
perfecting His redemption, then why boggle at a resurrection in that day? 

We do not stay to discuss Dr. Robinson’s treatment of the themes of heaven and 
hell. His valiant championship of universalism will be known to readers of the 
Scottish Fournal of Theology. Perhaps the most helpful contribution of the book is 
the treatment of the terms chronos and kairos, the latter term being regarded as 
characteristic of the Bible, signifying that time is God’s time. “‘ What we call history 
is not merely neutral succession of event, but God’s 4airoi—moments of opportunity 
appointed by Him and decisive for men, in which His design is either advanced or 
retarded. All things and events are subordinate to this one overarching purpose ” 
(46). Such a view is consonant both with realised eschatology and futurist, for 
“each particular moment of judgment makes its contribution towards the supreme 
consummation to which all is working—the final keiros which is also the final 
hrisis ” (46). 

If readers will not agree with Dr. Robinson, at least they will be grateful for the 
provocation he supplies. 

G.R. Beastey-Murray. 


Spurgeon’s College, 
London. 


HUMANISM AND CHRISTIANITY! 


Tuis interesting little book consists of three essays on aspects of the thought and 
work of Augustine, Luther and Jacob Burckhardt. The study of Augustine is 
longer and fuller than the others and forms the original and basic part of the whole. 
The link between the three is that they all touch upon the common theme of the 
tension and inter-relationship between humanism and Christianity. 

Quite obviously a book of this type cannot form any very coherent whole, and it is 
difficult to assess its value as a single entity. The essays not only deal with subject- 
matter which is widely scattered historically; they also vary considerably in the form 
of treatment. In the case of Augustine the author takes a wide sweep, discussing the 
relationship between Aumanitas and Christianitas in Augustine in the light of back- 
ground, origins and development. As against that the essay on Luther is devoted 


1 Menschsein und Christsein. By Walther von Loewenich. (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 
Gitersloh. 1950. 129 pp. DM 4.00.) 
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entirely to an exposition of the De servo arditrio in which Luther’s repudiation of 
Renaissance humanism appears in the sharpest possible form. The dissertation on 
Jacob Burckhardt was originally a public lecture, and if anything it is even more 
general than the study of Augustine. 

Although necessarily fragmentary, a work of this kind does have very real value. 
It helps us to see the problem of humanism and Christianity at three different but 
epochal points in Christian history. The author himself has a keen grasp of the 
problem, and he shows judgment and discrimination in his estimates and conclusions. 
The treatment of Luther’s work is particularly convincing, both in the exposition of 
such difficult ideas as the Deus absconditus and also in the assessment of Luther’s 
position with regard to determinism and predestination. 

The weakness of the book is that it does not really hang together as a unit. The 
author does attempt to create an over-all theme. He finds in Augustine an early 
synthesis, in Luther a realism which destroys facile and non-existential solutions, 
and in Burckhardt the breakdown of a humanism divorced from that realism. His 
conclusion is the apparent paradox that a true humanism can be saved today only by 
the supposed anti-humanistic realism of Luther. 

The thesis is interesting enough, but it is hardly one which grows naturally out 
of the material itself. That the essays touch on the same general subject cannot be 
denied. But it can hardly be denied, too, that they do not of themselves suggest any 
one theme or conclusion. The inter-connection proposed by the author is ingenious, 
and it is not without a certain relevance in the light of modern developments. But 
when all is said, it is too slight and too artificial to give real unity to the work. We 
are left with three interesting essays on converging themes, but there is no coherent 
or developed thesis which can give an organic unity to the individual parts. 


Bible Churchmen’s College, G. W. Bromuzey. 
Bristol. 


THE YOUNGER LUTHER! 


Ir must be many years since an English theologian attempted a serious account of 
Luther, but Mr. Gordon Rupp has gone far towards making good the deficiency. 
He has devoted both time and toil to the first-hand investigation of Luther’s life and 
works, and in the present volume he gives us some first results of his study. In line 
with modern trends, he directs attention to the young Luther, believing that every- 
thing essential in the later Luther is already present in the formative period up to and 
including the Diet of Worms. 

For the study given to us we can have little but praise. Not only does Mr. Rupp 
break comparatively fresh ground, but he does so with thoroughness and competence. 
The first and outstanding characteristic of the work is that the author does know his 
Luther—not merely in the “ Primary Works” but in the massive volumes of the 
Weimarer Ausgabe. All his points are sustained by quotations from Luther himself, 
and while few could pretend to know all the printed Luther, or to reduce to order all 
that they do know, Mr. Rupp has a knowledge completely adequate to his task. 

Again, he makes extensive use of the newer German and Scandinavian studies, 
mostly very little known in this country. Mr. Rupp does not disdain earlier British 
contributions, but rightly he sees that the continentals have something more original 
and detailed to offer. The present study would be well worth while if only for its 
presentation of the results of enquiry abroad. 

But Mr. Rupp does not allow himself to be captivated by this or that original 
and plausible thesis, and in all his presentation he preserves a fine judgment and 
balance. The discussion of Luther and Occamism is a good example, for while a debt 
to Occam is acknowledged Mr. Rupp points out that the nature of Occamism is not 

s ar: Progress to the Diet of Worms. By Gordon Rupp. (S.C.M. Press, 1951. 
109 pPp- 95- 
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known too precisely and that in any case Luther was often critical in regard to it. 
There is a similar penetrating discussion of Luther’s relations with the Humanists. 

Yet Mr. Rupp is no mere antiquary. He has a bold style, and he is not afraid of 
the imaginative touch. Again, he sets the struggle of the sixteenth century against 
contemporary needs and problems. He never forgets the continuity between the 
past and the present, and he measures Luther not only by what he gave but by what 
he still gives. It is a proof of his sympathy and judgment that while he is not blind 
to Luther's weaknesses he sees his greatness both for his own age and for the Western 
church as a whole. And he links up steadfastly the theological and the historical 
achievement. 

Our main criticism is in a sense perhaps our greatest compliment: that Mr. Rupp 
(consciously) leaves unanswered some questions upon which we should have 
valued his judgment. Thus he opens up the problem of sanctification in Luther’s 
-theology, and he refers to Luther’s “ profound and subtle teaching of the two realms 
of spiritual and temporal authority ”. Both these matters are important, for on both 
Luther has been popularly criticised, but the problems are not treated in the text. No 
doubt Mr. Rupp will return to them in those further works of which he holds out 
the promise. 

It remains only to add that one or two sentences could do with tightening up, and 
that a few small misprints have been noted: the persistent adding of an unnecessary 
apostrophe to the German genitive in book titles (pp. 31, 34, 53, 56, 100), and 
a misleading comma on p. 97, line 6. 


G. W. Bromizey. 


Bible Churchmen’s College, 
Bristol. 


CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH?! 


Tue pust cover of this book describes the author as a young man. A wise reviewer 
seldom risks a prophecy about the future of any new author, but after reading this 
book one would dare to say that Mr. Pollock will make his mark as a Christian 
writer. There is both a maturity and a freshness about his work. Comparisons are 
difficult, but the presentation is not unlike a blend of Canon Marcus Loane’s 
theological-devotional style, and the exciting pursuit style of Frank Morison’s Who 
Moved the Stone? 

This is an ideal book to give to anyone who is a sincere “ candidate for truth ”. 
A pleasantly written prologue and epilogue set the search in modern times, and then 
the reader is taken on the pursuit of the significance of Jesus Christ. His perfection 
stands starkly over against man’s sin and need. Yet the New Testament shows how 
through contact with Him men’s lives have been transformed. How can this be? 
There is a mystery about the Person of Christ, and a mystery about His death. 
What is its meaning, and what is the truth about His Resurrection? If Christ is alive 
and real, how can man receive the life and power that He promised? ‘The reader is 
forced to face the issues of repentance and faith, and the meaning of these is carefully 
explained. 

J. Srarrorp Waicsr. 
Oak Hill College, 


London. 
A THEOLOGICAL WORD BOOK OF THE BIBLE* 
Tue eprror and publishers of this Theological Word Book are to be warmly congratu- 
lated on its conception and execution. The title of the work, of course, reminds us at 
1 Candidate for Truth. By J.C. Pollock. (Church Book Room Press, London. 1950. 


100 pp., §5. 
°F] These Word Book of the Bible. Edited by Alan Richardson, D.D., Canon of 
Durham. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., bury Street, London. 1950. 290 pp. 255. net.) 
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once of Kittel’s Theologisches Wirterbuch zum Neuen Testament and in spite of the 
obvious difference in scale between the two works, the one which we are considering 
at present need not be afraid of the comparison. The Worterbuch is intended for the 
specialist student; the Word Book aims at meeting the requirement of a much wider 
circle of ministers, theological students, teachers and “all those who are anxious to 
have sound guidance in the understanding of the great words both of the Old 
Testament and of the New Testament ’’. The words treated are therefore arranged 
alphabetically in their English form; all Hebrew and Greek words quoted are 
printed in transliteration, and the scheme of transliteration followed has been left 
to the discretion of the individual contributors. It would probably have been better 
to introduce some uniformity here; as it is, the non-Hebraist may not realize im- 
mediately (for example) that the word appearing as chesed in Dr. Snaith’s contri- 
butions is from the same root as the word appearing as Aasid in Professor Rankin’s. 

Canon Richardson has enlisted thirty contributors, drawn from half a dozen 
Christian denominations, and mostly (but not, we think, exclusively) reflecting the 
present revival of Biblical theology of which he himself is such a distinguished 
spokesman. Some of those likely to be best known to our readers, in addition to those 
already named, are Matthew Black, C. E. B. Cranfield, G. S. Hendry, George 
Johnston, C. R. North, J. K. S. Reid, Ronald Gregor Smith, and F. J. Taylor. In 
such a work there are inevitable inequalities, and the principle on which the space 
available has been allocated between the various entries is not easy to discern. Some 
of the entries have useful, if brief, bibliographies: others have none. The usefulness 
of the volume is enhanced by the plentiful cross-references supplied. 

Some of the best entries are from the pen of Dr. Snaith, whose treatment of the 
great Biblical topics of election (s.9. “ choose”’), forgiveness, grace, judgment, 
loving-kindness, mercy, righteousness, etc., follows the line familiar to readers of 
The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament. Canon Richardson’s entry on “ miracle ” 
is excellent, summarizing the position already stated by him in The Miracle-Stories 
of the Gospels. Under “ resurrection ” he deals both with the rising of Christ from 
the dead and the resurrection of Christians “ in Christ ”’; of the risen Christ he writes: 
“ His presence to the Apostles after his resurrection was as ‘ real’ as his bodily 
presence in Galilee had been . . . the Christian mind will be slow to set aside the 
apostolic witness in favour of any changing modern hypotheses.” J. K. S. Reid’s 
entry on the Virgin Birth calls for special commendation. G. S. Hendry, in the 
entry on Revelation, gives us the sincere milk of the Barthian word. F. J. Taylor, 
writing on Blood, thinks it “ hardly likely that blood could signify life released ” (the 
view of W. Milligan and B. F. Westcott); it is rather “ a word-symbol for death” 
—especially violent death—as the end of life. Such subjects as Apostle, Baptism, 
Eucharist (s.9. “ thank ”), Church, Ministry, might lend themselves to controversy 
when theologically treated, but they have been wisely allocated and, while reflecting 
variant Christian viewpoints, have nothing partisan about them. The Anglican 
R. R. Williams, for example, who writes on baptism, says of New Testament 
practice: “ Households were baptized, but there is no indication whether these 
included infants. They probably were, on the strength of the idea in 1 Cor. vii. 14.” 

Among many other entries which ought to be mentioned, we may make special 
reference to the treatment of Law by W. A. Whitehouse, and of Time by John 
Marsh. ‘The latter article occupies nine and a half pages (nineteen columns), being 
one of the longest in the book, and—dealing as it does with such important Biblical 
terms as chronos, hairos, aidn, telos, and eschatos—will repay careful study. 

Typology, in a modern dress, appears to be no longer debarred from respectable 
theological society; Canon Richardson quotes Wilhelm Vischer with approval, 
although (naturally) he cannot follow Austin Farrer in his remarkable allegorization 
of the story of Joseph: “ if Dr. Farrer’s conjectures are acceptable, he has come 
— finding a Christological explanation even for the episode of Potiphar’s 
wi 
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We could say much more, but what we have said will give the reader some idea 
of the scope and outlook of a very useful work. 
F. F. B. 


THE TORCH COMMENTARY ON GALATIANS?# 


Tuis addition to the Torch Bible Commentaries maintains the standard set by 
Professor Hunter’s volume on Mark, which inaugurated the series some time ago. 
The aim of the series is “ to draw out the theological significance of the Bible in a 
simple manner ”’, and there is no doubt of Principal Allan’s success in this. Over a 
quarter of his space is devoted to an Introduction, which answers the questions 
“ Why was the Epistle written ’—“* What does the Epistle teach? ”—“ When was 
the Epistle written? ”—“ To whom was the Epistle written?” He adopts (rightly) 
the South Galatian view, but does not believe that the Epistle is the earliest of Paul’s 
extant writings. The visit of Gal. ii. 1ff. is identified with that of Acts xv; he thinks 
that Paul in Galatians simply omits as irrelevant to his argument the visit of Acts xi. 
30 and xii. 25. The Epistle, he suggests, was written either between Paul’s second 
and third journeys or during his third journey. The reviewer would date it shortly 
before the Council of Jerusalem, but certainty in this matter is unattainable, and 
Dr. Allan may be right. 

These matters, however, are but prolegomena to the real exposition of Galatians, 
and this is admirably carried out by Dr. Allan within the space at his disposal. In 
addition to notes on phrases calling for elucidation, he deals illuminatingly with 
leading topics of the Epistle in short essays on “ Paul’s use of the term ‘ flesh’ ”’; 
“ Justification by Faith ”; “ Freedom and Ethics ”’. 

F. F. B. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE PEOPLE?* 


Tuis version of the New Testament in English, after being out of print for some 
years, has happily been made available again by the Moody Press of Chicago and by 
Messrs. Oliphants in this country. It has won the warm approbation of many 
evangelical scholars, especially in the United States, although some have allowed 
their enthusiasm to run away with them in declaring it to be the best translation of 
the New Testament in the English language. Dr. Williams is a distinguished Greek 
scholar, and his version in a high degree combines readableness with accuracy. 

Each book of the New Testament is preceded by a brief conservative account of 
its date, authorship, origin, character and purpose. Each chapter is preceded by a 
summary of its contents calculated to elucidate the general sense. There are useful 
footnotes which draw the attention of the English reader to the exact shade of 
meaning in the Greek and to other important points. The complete absence of 
verse-numbering, however, makes ready reference to a passage by chapter and verse 
less easy. 

Previous reviewers of this version have laid special stress on the attention paid by 
the translator to the exact shades of meaning of the Greek tenses, especially with 
regard to the verbal “aspects” (or Aktionsarten, to use the German term). This 
aspect-distinction in New Testament Greek appears particularly in the choice 
made by the writers between the present and aorist tenses of the imperative and 
infinitive. The difficulty about expressing these distinctions in English is that 
much greater weight must be laid on them, by the use of auxiliaries and the like, 

1 The Epistle of Paui the 4; to the Galatians. By John A. Allan, M.A., D.D. 
Princi Rar Palen of Nee estament Studies, 2 eh ical Hall, Knox College, 
Dunedin, and Lecturer in New Testament in the University of Otago. (S.C.M. Press Ltd. 


1951-73! RP. Of net.) 7 x 
a ew Testament in the of the People. By Charles B. Williams. (Oliphants 
Ltd., 33 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 1950. 575 pp., 155. net.) 
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than is involved in the delicate Greek variations; and a version which aims at 
making the distinctions explicit must run the risk of appearing excessively 
prosaic and flat-footed. This is especially so in a succession of imperatives. Thus the 
injunctions of Eph. iv. 25-32 are rendered: “ So you must lay aside falsehood and 
each of you practice telling the truth to his neighbour, for we are parts of one another. 
If you do get angry, you must stop sinning in your anger. Do not ever let the sun go 
down on your anger; stop giving the devil a chance. The man who used to steal 
must now stop stealing; rather he must keep on working and toiling with his own 
hands at some honest vocation, so as to have something to contribute to the needy. 
You must stop letting any bad word pass your lips, but only words that are good for 
building up as the occasion demands, so that they will result in spiritual blessing to 
the hearers. You must stop offending the Holy Spirit of God by whom you have 
been stamped for the day of redemption. You must remove all bitterness, rage, 
anger, loud threats, and insults, with all malice. You must practice being kind to one 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, just as God through Christ has 
graciously forgiven you.’” How incomparably better J. B. Phillips does it in Letters 
to Young Churches'|—and yet the temporal aspects are expressed quite adequately 
there. Is Dr. Williams’s “‘ Keep on running from sexual immorality ” (1 Cor. vi. 18) 
an improvement on the A.V. “ Flee fornication’? Or “Stop forming intimate 
and inconsistent relations with unbelievers” (2 Cor..vi. 14) on “Be ye not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers’’? Where the aspect is plainly to be 
inferred from the context, it is not really necessary to weight the sentence by 
making it explicit in English. 

The present indicative in Greek commonly denotes the imperfective aspect, 
as do the other moods of the present; but at times it is aoristic in force, the aspect 
then being perfective. Here, however, the aspect is not to be inferred from the 
verbal form used, but must be inferred from the context. Sometimes, however, Dr. 


Williams makes the imperfective aspect of the present tense plainer in English than 
it is in the Greek. Thus 2dig 6 év abt@ péveov pe 0, be (1 John iii. 6) is 


rendered “ No one who continues to live in union with him practices sin ”, which is 
justified by the context. But is he justified in treating xafagéCes in 1 John i. 7 
as imperfective, rendering it “ continues to cleanse’? On theological groynds some- 
thing might be said for regarding this present as aoristic. We note that he does 
not treat the present /é@raz in Acts ix. 34 as imperfective; the clause is translated: 
“* Jesus Christ now cures you ’’. This is, of course, an indubitable aoristic present— 
if indeed it is a present, and not (as H. J. Cadbury has suggested) a perfect, to be 
accented Tatas. 

Some notices of this version, however, have singled out for special commendation 
a tense-rendering which appears to the present reviewer to be little better than a 
mistranslation. ‘The words of our Lord to Peter in Matt. xvi. 19 are rendered 
“* whatever you forbid on earth must be what is already forbidden in heaven, and 
whatever you permit on earth must be what is already permitted in heaven”; 
similarly His words to the disciples in xviii. 18 are rendered “ whatever you forbid 
on earth must be already forbidden in heaven, and whatever you permit on earth 
must be already permitted in heaven.” But this rendering overlooks the fact that 
the Greek future-perfect, whether expressed by a single form (e.g. AeAdoerat) 
or periphrastically, as here (Zotas AeAvpévov), frequently has the force of a 
specially emphatic future, denoting the immediate performance of an action, or the 
permanence of its results, in future time. In these two passages it is not the Greek 
periphrastic future-perfect, but the aorist subjunctive preceded by dy or édy, that 
corresponds in function to the Latin or English future-perfect. If our Lord (for the 

1Cf. Aristoph. Plut. 1027, *s and it shall be done forth- 
with"), 6 ned peoaliel th the wot off tke en vee ee adic deeetion. = Ein 
ies yas e en egret = Moe peter a ses Pie ae 
un a intretens uc . M. -historisc 
griechischen Verbums [1907], Lepr: 
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sake of argument) had wished to make the statement found in the A.V. and R.V. of 
Matt. xvi. 19 and xviii. 18 as solemnly and emphatically as possible, He could not 
have done so more explicitly than in the words of the existing Greek text. And the 
intrusion of the words “ must ’’ and “ already ” suggests that the Greek words as 
they stand do not unambiguously give the sense represented in Dr. Williams’ 
translation. When our Lord used solemn phraseology as He did on these occasions, 
it was not in order to voice impressive platitudes. The same view as that held by Dr. 
Williams was taken in our own pages a couple of years ago by another American 
Baptist scholar, writing on the subject “‘ Seeking Ethical Certainty ”’.1 This writer, 
who found greatest ethical certainty in the decisions of a church meeting, would have 
found his conclusions confirmed had he understood these verses in their plain sense, 
to wit that the resolutions of a Scripturally constituted church court, reached in the 
fear of God, are assured of ratification in the heavenly court. 

The comparable passage in John xx. 23 is curiously translated, “ If you get 
forgiveness for people’s sins, they are forgiven them; if you let people’s sins fasten 
upon them, they will remain fastened upon them ’’; a footnote justifies the rendering 
by stating that Jesus “ is emphasizing their winning others’. His words no doubt 
included this idea, but to render them as Dr. Williams has done does not do full 
justice to the apostolic authority imparted by the Lord. 

Some other points we have noticed call for brief comment. In the first two 
verses of St. John agdg is translated “ face to face with”; “ with” by itself is 
sufficient, as the same construction in Mark vi. 3 indicates. “ Pit of torture” is a 
very strange rendering of yéevva tod mvodc (Matt. v. 22, etc.). The footnote at 
Acts i. 18 which says that the literal translation of éAdxnoev uéaog is “ his middle 
broke ” is inaccurate as well as ludicrous; wégog¢ is not the subject, but (in accord- 
ance with Greek idiom) an adjective with adverbial force, in agreement with the 
subject “he”. In Rom. iii. 25 “ sacrifice of reconciliation ” 
rendering of (Aaatijgtov. 

But no more criticism. The places where we take exception to Dr. Williams’ 
rendering are a small minority as compared with his version as a whole. And we 
conclude with a passage which reveals his workmanship at its best: “ But I am keep- 
ing this jewel in an earthen jar, to prove that its surpassing power is God’s, not 
mine. On every side I am ever hard-pressed, but never hemmed in; always per- 
plexed, but never to the point of despair; always being persecuted, but not deserted ; 
always getting a knock-down, but never a knock-out;® always being exposed to death 
as Jesus was, so that in my body the life of Jesus may be cle*rly shown. For all the 
time I continue to live I am being given up to death for Jesus’ sake, so that in my 
mortal lower nature the life of Jesus may be clearly shown. So it is death that 
works in me, but it is life that works in you ” (2 Cor. iv. 7—12). 

F. F, B. 


is an inadequate 


THE GOSPEL MESSAGE OF ST. MARK® 


Proressor R. H. Licutroot, who retired recently from the Dean Ireland Chair of 
Exegesis at Oxford, is apparently best known to many people for the words with 
which he concluded his Bampton Lectures in 1934: “ It seems, then, that the form 
of the earthly no less than of the heavenly Christ is for the most part hidden from us. 
For all the inestimable value of the gospels, they yield us little more than a whisper 
of his voice; we trace in them but the outskirts of his ways” (History and Inter- 
pretation in the Gospels, p. 225). “ This passage ”, says Professor Lightfoot himself, 
“ was frequently quoted in reviews and notices; but very few indeed of those who 


1 THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY xxi. (1949), p. 36. 
* Cf. Letters to Young Churches: “‘ we may be knocked down but we are never knocked 
out ” (xaraBaddduevor GAN’ ob« daroddtpevor). 
® The Gospel Message of St. Mark. By R. H. Lightfoot. (Oxford: atthe Clarendon 
net. 


Press [Geoffrey Cumberlege]. 1950. 117 pp., ros. 
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thus referred to it seemed to realise that it is almost a quotation from Job xxvi. 14, to 
which unfortunately I omitted to give a reference, thinking that the allusion would 
be at once recognised and would also make clear in what way my words were to be 
understood. For the patriarch would have been even more grievously distressed 
than he already was, had he thought that his words would be taken to imply that he 
had practically no knowledge of his God. The last words of the verse, ‘ But the 
thunder of his power who can understand? ’ show that the point of the passage lies 
in the contrast between that comparatively small knowledge which in Job’s view is 
all that is at present available to man, and the boundless immensity which is quite 
beyond his grasp.” 

The reviewer, who must himself confess to having quoted this passage more than 
once, as an apt summary of a certain point of view, welcomes this opportunity of 
reproducing Professor Lightfoot’s explanation, which appears in a footnote on p. 103 
of the volume now under review. This volume is a valuable examination of several 
questions arising from the study of the Second Gospel; and its conclusions are much 
more positive than the conclusions of the author’s Bampton Lectures were widely 
supposed to be. 

He begins by contrasting the comparative neglect from which this Gospel 
suffered for centuries with the prominent place it has established for itself in New 
Testament studies in the last hundred years or so. He points out the failure of the 
liberal attempt to find in Mark a primitive, untheological version of the story of 
Jesus which might be congenial to contemporary thought. But the more recent 
appreciation of Mark’s theological character, and of its witness to the form and 
content of early apostolic preaching, as set forth in the writings of Hoskyns and Dodd, 
gives it in our eyes to-day an importance even greater than that accorded to it in the 
heyday of liberalism. 

The second chapter is devoted to a careful study of Mark’s first chapter. Here 
Professor Lightfoot rightly holds that the prologue to this Gospel consists, not (as 
Westcott and Hort believed) of the first eight verses but of the first thirteen. In his 
treatment of this chapter he owns his indebtedness to the valuable work done by his. 
predecessor C. H. Turner. A study of this initial chapter greatly contributes to the 
understanding of the whole Gospel. 

Then comes a consideration of “ ‘The Lord’s Messiahship in St. Mark’s Gospel’’. 
Professor Lightfoot believes that a large part of the Evangelist’s purpose was to 
account for “ the supreme paradox of Christian faith ”—a crucified Messiah—and 
expresses his indebtedness to J. H. Ropes’s little book on The Synoptic Gospels (1934), 
a work which, as he correctly judges, “ is too little known in this country”. In- 
cidentally, he gives weighty reasons against adopting Wellhausen’s view that the 
Transfiguration story was originally told as a Resurrection appearance. 

The fourth chapter, on the parallelism between Mark xiii and the Passion 
narrative, we find the least persuasive in the whole volume. It reminded us strongly 
of the mode of argument favoured by another Oxford scholar, and we were not 
surprised to see a footnote at one point expressing the author’s indebtedness to “ some 
suggestions made by the Rev. Dr. A. M. Farrer”. It may be the reviewer’s Cam- 
bridge training that incapacitates him from appreciating this type of argument, 
which seems to depend on little more than fortuitous verbal similarities; if so, he is 
inclined to be thankful rather than sorry for such a training. Were the Olivet 
predictions really fulfilled in the first instance in the events of the Passion? And in 
that case does Mark xiii. 30 really become “ much less difficult than is usually 
supposed ”? With all respect, we doubt it very much. 

1 In the editorial to the collection of Turner’s works published in 1931 under 
the title Catholic and ic, H. N. Bate wrote : “ Material relating to S. Mark's Gospel, 

of it amassed by the Professor’s Seminar, and much of it a in the 

curnal of Theological Studies, is in the hands of the Rev. R. H. Lightfoot of New College 

and will see the t, we trust, in due course.” We hope that we may still look forward 
to its appearance. 
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There follows a discussion of the Markan account of the cleansing of the Temple, 
in which the author sees the act of a prophet, similar to the acted prophecies recorded 
in the Old Testament, symbolising and foreshadowing the removal of the barrier 
which prevented Gentiles from full access to God. The next chapter is devoted to 
the parallel Johannine narrative, for “certainly St. John, in his account of the 
cleansing, regards it as a ‘ sign’, in the Johannine sense, of the coming destruction 
of the temple, as well as of the Lord’s own death, by which, in the fourth gospel, 
is given the full and complete revelation of God ”’. 

Professor Lightfoot then devotes a chapter to the problem of Mark’s ending, and 
reinforces the argument which he propounded several years ago, in Locality and 
Doctrine in the Gospels, that the Evangelist intended his Gospel to come to an end at 
xvi. 8. When he says that “ it is agreed that the copies of Mark used by the two other 
synoptists ended at xvi. 8”’, he overlooks E. J. Goodspeed, who holds that Mark 
went on to write something else, and that that lost something can be recovered from 
Matt. xxviii. g-20. His interpretation of the women’s fear as being “ due to fear or 
dread of God, to fear caused by revelation, and not to fear of men ”, accords so well 
with Professor N. B. Stonehouse’s treatment that we are surprised to find no refer- 
ence to it, especially as our author reviewed The Witness of Matthew and Mark to 
Christ appreciatively in 78 when it first appeared. Further arguments pointing 
in the same direction are set out in an Appendix. We should have been interested to 
know what Dr. Lightfoot thinks of Dr. Farrer’s stylistic argument for Mark’s having 
originally ended at xvi. 8, but he does not te!! us. 

The closing chapter in the book, “ Form Criticism and the Study of the Gospels”, 
is a reprint of an article in the Expository Times for November 1941. “ The chief 
gain to religion from the new study,” he believes, “ will probably . . . come through 
the emphasis . . . on the vital connexion between the little sections, including the 
teaching, of the gospels and the great fundamental, permanent Gospel themes of 
vocation, physical and spiritual restoration, life and death, love and hate, judgment 
and salvation . . . if form criticism can show once more the vital connexion in this 
respect between the gospels and the Gospel, it will have proved its value.” 


F.F.B. 


A GERMAN PREACHER EXPOUNDS THE APOCALYPSE}! 


‘Tue Book of Revelation was written in dark days, and it is in dark days that its mes- 
sage has always been best understood and appreciated. Even in this country, where 
the darkness has not been so dense as in certain other countries, the complete relevance 
of the apocalyptic element in Christianity has won general acceptance to a degree 
which would have amazed or even appalled liberal thinkers of fifty years ago. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s is reported as saying, in the course of a sermon preached before 
the British Association in 1950: “ By the mysterious operation of Providence, 
history is producing now on a world scale the situation which the New Testament 
envisages—the time of crisis, of judgment, and of the need for choice . .. Man stands 
at the cross-roads, conscious that as he is he cannot meet the demands on him. He is 
too small; above all, he is too selfish, too trivial, too vindictive . . .” 

In Germany, as we might expect, the devastation and disillusionment of recent 
events have induced an even more acute comprehension of the apocalyptic theme. 
It is not enough to view the apocalyptic elements of the New Testament in the 
setting of the first century; it is net enough to look forward to their ultimate out- 
working when this world passes away; their true exposition must be existential and 
he who has ears to hear must listen to what the Spirit says in these writings to the 
churches of the mid-twentieth century no less than to those of the first. 

This is the burden of Dr. Echternach’s exposition of the Apocalypse, which ~ 


1 Der Kommende. fenbarung St. Fohannes’ fiir die Gegenwart 
Helmut Echternach. (C. (C Beecnenee Verlag, Counts 1950. 190 pp. ou aed 
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entitles The Coming One. “ ‘The last book of the Bible,”’ he says, “ is the answer to 
the quest for the meaning of world-history.”” And those who stand at a critical 
junction of world-history and urgently desire to know what the issues involve and 
how they personally are affected cannot afford to neglect this clue to their meaning. 

Dr. Echternach devotes little time to the critical prolegomena of the book. He 
has no doubt at all that the seer of Patmos and the Fourth Evangelist are one, but he 
does not elaborate the questions of date and authorship. 

The number seven in the Seven Churches of Asia, he holds, following many 
predecessors, denotes completeness; it is the whole Church that is here addressed, 
and the ecclesiastical situation of to-day, as of all other days, finds its appropriate 
admonition here. As is almost inevitable in such treatment (valuable and indeed 
indispensable as it is), the need to appreciate first the primary intention and reference 
of the text is undervalued. “ Whoever understands the text in concreto is in no 
danger of betraying it. Every historical interpretation [of Babylon the Great] 
springs from the secret desire to understand “This applies to the Jews or the Romans; 
therefore it can’t apply to us!’ But if the historical reference be left indefinite the 
text becomes existential and urgent.” But we cannot allow the grammatico-historical 
exegesis of Scripture to be dismissed so cavalierly. On the contrary, the more we 
know of the actual situation primarily envisaged by the author, the better equipped 
we shall be to apply his lessons to our own situation, mutatis mutandis. ‘This, 
however, is our only criticism of Dr. Echternach’s approach, and in fact his exposition 
is by no means out of tune with the grammatico-historical exegesis of the Apocalypse. 
His application of its lessons to Christians to-day, calling as it does de profundis, is 
tremendous in its spiritual power and contemporary relevance. He has heard the 
voice of God in this book, and he tells us plainly what he has heard. No one who 
ponders this exposition can be content any longer to dismiss the Apocalypse as 
though it were, in relation to the main stream of the Gospel, “ the putrid extremity of 
a backwater, created through the introduction of Jewish apocalyptic into the 
Kerygma by disappointed disciples”. It is God’s urgent word to His people. “ We 


have learned to hear. That is the fruit which our time has yielded us. May we 
learn to respond! May we go forth to meet the coming Lord and become a living 


response ourselves! ”” 


F. F. B. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Das heilige Mahl im Glauben der Vilker. Eine religionsphdnomenologische Unter- 
suchung. By Fritz Bammel. (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Gitersloh. 1950. 199 pp. 
DM 19.00.) 

Tue various Christian confessions represent a wide diversity of views concerning 

the Lord’s Supper. In this treatise Dr. Bammel examines the question whether this 

diversity can be set down to fissiparous tendencies in theology or whether it should 
be explained otherwise. He concludes that the particular view taken of the Lord’s 

Supper in any Christian community depends on the actual part which it plays in the 

faith and life of that community. This conclusion is based on a study along the lines 

of “ comparative typology ”, in which the divergent interpretations of the Lord’s 

Supper within Christendom are found to correspond to the leading varieties of 

sacred meals in many religions. Dr. Bammel casts his net far and wide, from classical 

antiquity to the aboriginal cults of Australia, and his study is one of great interest and 
value for the anthropologist. But we have not found that it helps us to a better under- 
standing of the true doctrine of the Lord’s Supper; many of the analogies, indeed, 
have more to do with those deviations which the Reformers rejected as unscriptural 
than with the sacrament as Christ ordained it. The distinctive meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper will more readily be found within the biblical record than outside it. 
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Understanding God’s Word. By Alan M. Stibbs. (1.V.F. 1950. 64 pp., 25. 6d.) 

The Vice-Principal of Oak Hill College is already well known to many as a 
practised and trustworthy guide in the interpretation of Holy Scripture. Thi- is a 
fresh and independent publication, embodying and expanding some material that 
has previously appeared elsewhere and adding some that is new. Mr. Stibbs writes, 
of course, as one who accepts wholeheartedly the historic Christian view of the 
Bible, finding in it “ our one standard text-book, our rule of faith, our final court of 
appeal”. He includes chapters on “ Getting at the true text”, “ Understanding 
the text”, “ Interpreting the text (General Rules)” and “ Interpreting the text 
(Special Rules)”, and brings the whole treatment to an end with seven important 

ges on “ The Bible and Christian Living ”. ‘There is not a superfluous word in the 
book; it is full of practical wisdom and ought to have the widest possible circulation 
both among private students of Scripture and members of Bible classes and study 
groups. 

God Intervenes, by David Bentley-Taylor (I.V.F. 1950. 36 pp. 2¢.), is the 
latest addition to the series of University Booklets. The author describes the 
intervention of God in his own life, at the outset of his undergraduate career in 
Oxford, and makes the lessons of his Christian experience available to other under- 
graduates. 


This is the Victory. Mid-Century Addresses. By Rev. Thomas Jarratt. M.A. 
(Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd., Elms Court, Ilfracombe. 1950. 48 pp. 25. 6d. net.) 
The Book of Habakkuk, with its concern for the situation “ in the midst of the 

years ”’, speaks eloquently to our mid-century condition, and this addition to “The 

People’s Pulpit” contains six sermons, based on texts from Habakkuk, from the 

minister of Sevenoaks Congregational Church. They are entitled “’The Two 

Worlds ” (Hab. ii. 1), “On Guard ” (Hab. ii. 1), “ Illusion and Reality” (Hab. 

ii. 4), “ Outlook ” (Hab. ii. 14), “ The Final Assurance ” (Hab. iii. 17f.), “ This is 

the Victory ” (Hab. iii. 19). The author reveals himself as a true minister of the 

Divine Word, and these sermons ought in their new form to bring to a wider circle 

the blessing and strength which they must certainly have brought to the congregations 

who heard them preached. 


The Church in the Purpose of God. By Oliver S. Tomkins. (S.C.M. Press Ltd. 1950. 

118 pp. 25. 6d.) 

In preparation for the Faith and Order conference planned to be held at Lund in 
1952, the S.C.M. Press intends to publish during 1951 a series of reports and pre- 
paratory volumes, on Intercommunion, on Ways of Worship, and on the Beliefs of 
the Church. The present volume is an introduction to the series, by the Secretary 
to the Faith and Order Commission of the W.C.C., dealing in a popular style with 
the work which the Commission is doing and with the problems arising out of the 
association of Churches with the W.C.C. The book is planned to be of service to 
local congregations and study groups, and an appendix contains a useful outline of 
questions for study and discussion. These questions will be equally serviceable to 
those Churches and other Christian groups which stand aloof from the oecumenical 
movement. Here, for example, is the final one: “ How would you state sheo- 
logically the relationship between the World Council of Churches and (a) your own 
church as a participating church in it; (b) the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of which the Creeds speak? If you admit of zo relationship, give the theo- 
logical reasons.” 


Pascal’s Short Life of Christ. Translated with an Introduction by Emile Cailliet and 
John C. Blankenagel. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 1950. 
39 pp- $0.75.) 
We are greateful for this welcome addition to the literature of Pascaliana. 
“ Pascal’s Short Life of Christ’’, say the translators, “ is one of the movements of an 
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awe-inspiring unfinished symphony whose other two movements are the Pensées 
(Thoughts) and the Mystery of Fesus.” The Short Life is Pascal’s outline of the 
Gospel story, arranged in what he believed to be chronological sequence, derived 
from all four Evangelists. The greater part of this outline consists of an abridgement 
of the actual words of the Evangelists, with a preface, epilogue, and small amount of 
“editorial cement” by Pascal himself. These additions by Pascal are here printed 
in roman type, the remainder of the outline in italic. Students of the Gospels, as well 
as students of Pascal’s thought, will be glad of this publication. (Pascal’s editorial 
comment at the end of section 6, p. 11, should surely have been translated, “ His 
genealogy is recounted a Solomon in Matthew i. 1, and — Nathan in 
Luke iii. 23,” instead of “. . . by Solomon. . . by Nathan. . . ””) 


Johann Georg Hamann: An Existentialist. By Walter Lowrie. (Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 1950. 44 pp. $0.75.) 

This is a further contribution to the series of Princeton Pamphlets, and one for 
which English-speaking readers on both sides of the Atlantic will be grateful. From 
references which are made here and there to Hamann, the great Magus im Norden of 
eighteenth-century Germany, it is plain that he was a man of no ordinary calibre and 
influence, and yet, as Dr. Lowrie says, “ no work of Hamann has been translated into 
English, and, so far, as I know, almost nothing has been written about him, except a 
contemptuous column in the Encyclopedia Britannica—where also Kierkegaard 
is coldly dismissed in a paragraph of half that length”. He receives a score of lines 
in the new Chambers’s Encyclopedia, in which, however, his importance is in- 
dicated in the statement that his writings “ influenced Jacobi, Herder, Goethe and 
Jean Paul. . . . In particular his conviction that poetry is the ‘mother-tongue of the 
human race’ and his belief in original genius, proclaimed in his Sokratische Denk- 
wirdigheiten (1759) and Kreuzziige des Philologen (1762), found an interpreter in 
Herder”. But it is his influence on Kierkegaard, who lived a hundred years later, 
that led Dr. Lowrie to study him seriously; in his opinion, no other writer in- 


fluenced Kierkegaard so profoundly as Hamann. The present study of Hamann’s 
life and thought is delightfully written, and we rise from it with the conviction that 
Hamann’s title to be called the father of Christian existentialism has been amply 
vindicated. 


The Master. By Frederick A. Tatford. (Loizeaux Bros., 19, West 21st. Street, New 

York. 1950. 124 pp. $1.50). 

“ Most ministers of the Word ”’, says Dr. Tatford in his Foreword, “ discover 
sooner or later that there is no subject with a greater appeal to God’s people than 
that of the Master Himself.” It is with this conviction that he has published in this 
volume sixteen studies of various aspects of our Lord’s person and work which have 
previously appeared as articles or been delivered as addresses. They combine 
exposition, meditation and exhortation, and provide wholesome food for the Chris- 
tian soul. 


Faith with a Pick and Shovel. By Arthur Ballard. (Paternoster Press, London. 

1950. 121 pp. 35. 6d. net.) 

The scope of this unpretentious but thought-provoking little book is indicated in 
the sub-title: “‘' The experiences of an ordinary man in his search for God”. Mr. 
Ballard tells how he found himself in the grip of doubt, but laboriously (“ with a 
pick and shovel ’’) carried out his determination to discover the truth about God and 
the world. The book may be described as a commentary on the words, “ If any man 
is willing to do His will, he shall know of the teaching”; and the author’s account 
of his arrival step by step at true Christian faith should be helpful to many who share 
his former doubts. 
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Autobiography of Fohn A. Anderson, M.D., China Inland Mission. Second Edition. 

(Published by the Author, Braemar, Aberdeenshire. 1950. 278 pp. 75. 6¢.; 

by post 85.) 

We noticed the first edition of this work in January 1950. Since then Dr. 
Anderson has brought out this new and enlarged edition, containing 86 pages of new 
material. Here we have further details from the author’s full and varied life, drawn 
from his experiences in China, America and Scotland. Some of Dr. Anderson’s 
reminiscences of Christian work in Aberdeen in the years following his return from 
China in 1921 awaken memories in the mind of the reviewer, whose undergraduate 
career in Aberdeen fell during the period when Dr. Anderson was an active leader 
in the Aberdeen Evangelistic Association. The reviewer also read with special 
appreciation the chapter devoted to the memory of the author’s son Dr. Gordon 
Anderson, who died in China in 1939, and whom he knew as a fellow-student at 
Aberdeen whose Christian witness and influence in the University will not soon be 
forgotten. Some of the additional chapters give samples of the author’s Biblical 
ministry. In one of these, dealing with the subject of women preaching, Dr. 
Anderson takes justifiable issue with some examples of slipshod translation in the 
Revised Standard Version. 


Fournal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute. Vol. \xxxi. 1949. (The 
Victoria Institute, 12 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. 214 pp. 155.) 
The Victoria Institute or Philosophical Society of Great Britain was founded in 

1865 to investigate important questions of philosophy and science, especially those 

bearing upon Holy Scripture, to direct attention to the evidences of Divine Provi- 

dence supplied by science, history, and religion, and to engage in other activities in 
keeping with its main aim and outlook. The latest volume of Transactions to appear 
brings together the papers communicated to the Institute in 1949, and some in- 
dication of its width of interest may be given by listing the subjects dealt with. They 
are “The Nature and Interpretation of the Christian Ethic” (P. W. Petty), 
“ Personality ” (R. T. Lovelock), “ Spanish Mysticism ” (E. H. Trenchard), “ The 


Origin of Life” (R. J. C. Harris), “ Puritan Origins in Science ’’ (C. E. A. Turner), 
“ Spiritual Factors in Mental Disorders ” (E. White), “‘ The Decalogue and Psycho- 
logical Well-being ” (J. S. Wright), “The Christian and the Marxist Views of 
History” (G. J. M. Pearce), and the Presidential Address, “‘ Jesus Christ or Karl 
Marx””’, by Sir Frederic Kenyon, who has been President of the Institute since 1947. 


The aim of University: A Fournal of Enquiry, published terminally by Basil 
Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford (45. per annum, 15. 6¢. each number), is “ to 
encourage communication between graduates and undergraduates of different 
universities and of the most diverse convictions ”’. In the first number (Winter 1950) 
questions as diverse as “‘ Theology and Falsification ”, “ The Scope of the Historian”, 
“ Peace and Foreign Policy ” and “ Dante on Eliot ” (yes; Dante on T. S. Eliot; no 
mistake), are discussed from viewpoints as diverse as those of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Communist Party, and the Society of Friends. 





